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PREFACE 
By    WILLIAM    GEORGE 

Member  of  the  Council  of  University  College,  Bangor ;  Chairman 
of  the  Carnarvonshire  Education  Authority. 

As  this  great  war  is  drawing  nearer  its  inevitable  end, 
social  reformers  are  becoming  more  and  more  engrossed 
in  plans  for  the  "  reconstruction  "  of  society.  But 
what  does  this  "  reconstruction  "  mean  ?  When  we 
speak  of  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  for  instance,  the 
mind  instantly  pictures  an  army  of  workers  of  various 
kinds,  immediately  peace  is  declared,  devoting  every 
ounce  of  energy  they  possess  to  the  great  task  of  repair- 
ing the  havoc  war  has  wrought  in  that  devastated 
land.  As  far  as  its  physical  features  are  concerned  we 
then  see  it  in  statu  quo  ante  helium.  But  are  our  ideas 
regarding  the  reconstruction  of  society  after  the  war 
equally  definite  and  clear  ?  I  doubt  it.  The  following 
inferences  may,  however,  I  believe,  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  way  in  which  these  words  are  generally  used 
nowadays:  (i)  That  the  terrible  convulsions  of  war 
have  rendered  the  present  structure  of  society  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Whether  this  unfitness  is  due  to 
inherent  defects  which  the  shock  of  war  has  simply 
served  to  reveal,  or  to  the  uncontrollable  and  altogether 
unforeseen  violence  of  that  shock,  these  are  matters 
into  which  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.     In  any  event, 
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it  is  agreed  (2)  that  for  the  old  building  a  people's 
palace  in  every  respect  worthier  and  nobler  must  be 
erected. 

Translated  into  plain  prose,  this  means  that  by 
common  consent  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  hitherto  been  governed 
must  without  delay  be  so  altered  as  to  make  a  good 
and  happy  life  a  possibility  reasonably  attainable  by 
the  masses  of  the  British  people.  Concurrently  with 
this,  the  people  themselves  must  be  helped  in  an 
increasing  degree  to  realize  what  a  good  and  noble  life 
means  in  truth  and  in  fact,  and  their  aspirations  for  the 
attainment  of  such  an  ideal  must  be  stimulated  and 
strengthened  in  every  way  possible. 

Upon  whom  is  this  double  duty  to  devolve  ?      Ob- 
viously upon    the    leaders  of   the  nation  in  thought 
and  action,  and  it  is  just  here  that  Professor  Archer's 
book  will  be  so  valuable.     It  is  evident  he  harbours  no 
illusions  that,  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared,  the  New 
Era  will  of  its  own  accord,  as  it  were,  begin.     On  the 
contrary,  he  sees  clearly  that  its  establishment  will 
take  much  time  and  much  exercise  of  thought,  and 
that   its   subsequent   maintenance   and   progress   will 
demand  faith,  hope,  and  charity  of  the  highest;  and 
the  plea  set  forth  and  developed  with  such  wealth  of 
illustration  in  this  volume,  as  I  read  it,  is  that  the 
Universities  should  forthwith  take  the  task  in  hand  of 
training  leaders  of  men  well  fitted  in  mind  and  heart  to 
take  the  conduct  of  this  great  enterprise.     It  is  assumed 
—and  who  can  question  the  fact  ?— that  this  is  not 
being   done  at   present.     It  is  also  assumed— and   I 
trust  that  few  will  be  found  pessimistic  enough  to  deny 
the  correctness  of  this  assumption— that  it  can  be  done. 
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The  "  Passman,"  moreover,  tells  us  how  it  should  be 
done,  and,  doing  so,  makes  a  double  appeal.  The  first 
is  to  the  "  Academics,"  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty 
of  framing  syllabuses  and  courses  of  study  for  the 
passman,  of  guiding  him  the  way  he  should  go  along 
those  courses,  and  afterwards  of  testing  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  thereby.  The  other  appeal  is  to  the 
mixed  public,  which  may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the 
Councils  of  Universities  and  University  Colleges  with 
whom  the  government  of  these  bodies  practically 
rests.  If  these  two  classes  are  converted  to  the  views 
so  lucidly  and  powerfully  expressed  in  this  book,  the 
process  of  reconstruction  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  improved. 

Speaking  asa"  non-academic,"  I  may  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  pro- 
fessors like  the  writer  of  this  work  should  display  the 
missionary  spirit  which  permeates  the  pages  of  this 
book,  in  which  the  author  in  the  fervour  of  his  en- 
lightened zeal  searches  far  and  wide  for  the  best  means 
of  popularizing  knowledge  and  making  the  Universities 
a  greater  power  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  average 
'  Pass  ' '  student.    Time  was  when  it  could  be  said  that — 

'*  Wisdom  crieth  without;  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets; 
She  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse, 
In  the  opening  of  the  gate; 
In  the  city  she  uttereth  her  words." 

But  that  was  long  ago,  before  the  propagandist  spirit 
had  been  exorcised  from  our  Universities.  There  are 
indications  that  this  spirit  is  again  taking  possession 
of  our  men  of  learning,  and  Professor  Archer's  book 
is  one  of  those  indications. 
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Wales,  at  least,  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  see 
her  reformed  University  take  a  worthy  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  national  spirit  and  the  development 
of  the  higher  life  within  her,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
"  Cymru  Fydd  "  (Wales-that-ts-to-be)  will  give  Professor 
Archer's  book  a  hearty  welcome. 


Garth  Celyn, 
Criccieth, 

February  23,  1918. 


AUTHOR'S    NOTE 

The  views  here  expressed  have  been  for  some  time 
taking  shape  in  my  mind  as  the  result  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  I  have  had  during  the  last  twelve  years  of 
coming  into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  passmen 
in  this  college.     The  particular  stimulus,  however,  for 
crystallizing  them  in  the  form  of  this  little  book  arose 
out  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  college  Council  and 
Senate  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  George, 
brother  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Carnarvonshire  Education  Committee,  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  course  in  the  B.A.  scheme  which 
should  specially  aim  at  giving  a  training  in  citizenship. 
Our  deliberations  were,  I  doubt  not,  suggestive  to  us 
all;  and,  though  the  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  must  be  understood  to  be  purely  personal, 
and  in  no  way  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
none  of  whom  have  seen  the  book  till  it  was  in  proof, 
yet  I  believe  on  all  essential  points  it  will  be  found  to 
represent  a  view  at  which  many  others  besides  myself 
have  arrived.     I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Herbert  Wright, 
acting  head  of  the  English  department  in  the  college, 
for  his  valuable  assistance  in  the  section  on  the  teaching 
of  English  literature. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  general  reader  as  well  as  Univer- 
sity administrators  will  be  interested  in  the  contents  of 
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this  little  volume,  as  its  main  aim  is  to  show  how  best 
the  Universities  may  play  their  part  in  national  life; 
but  it  appeared  necessary,  in  view  of  the  existence  of 
a  particular  school  of  pedagogic  thought,  to  insert  one 
chapter  (III.)  of  a  more  technical  character  than  the 
rest,  which  the  non-academic  reader  can  omit  without 
in  any  way  losing  the  thread  of  the  general  argument. 


R.  L.  ARCHER. 


University  College  of 
North  Wales, 

February  23,   19 18. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  BASIS  OF  THE  PASS  COURSE 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Oxford  in  its  childhood.  Its 
youth  is  seen  through  a  halo  of  romance.  Different 
as  was  the  fourteenth-century  city  from  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  without  its  domes  and  spires,  without  its 
collegiate  system,  it  is  already  the  true  Oxford.  We 
look  back  on  the  days  when  Wycliff  was  transmuting 
Scholasticism  into  the  scheme  of  thought  which 
marked  at  once  the  culmination  and  the  decline  of 
Medievalism,  when  townsmen  were  showering  arrows 
from  Carfax  Tower  upon  gownsmen  in  the  High,  or 
when  secular  and  regular  were  thronging  to  hear  one 
of  those  strange  formal  disputations  which  in  their 
day  seemed  able  to  unlock  the  very  citadel  of  reality; 
and  we  see  that,  whatever  familiar  features  were 
missing  in  those  days,  yet  there  never  was  a  time 
when  Oxford  had  more  influence  on  the  thought  of 
the  nation,  was  more  representative  of  its  various 
classes,  or  reflected  more  thoroughly  its  opinions  and 
feelings.     But  it  is  hard  to  think  of  Oxford  two  cen- 
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turies  earlier,  when  a  University  was  still  an  experi- 
ment, without  a  past,  unconscious  of  a  future,  ignored 
by  contemporaries  and  unmentioned  in  records, 
dependent  for  success  on  proving  itself  useful ! 

A  University  dependent  on  the  same  test  as  a 
newly  opened  retail  business  !  No  /cv&o?  attaching  to 
its  degree;  no  advocacy  from  graduates  who  had 
already  passed  through  its  discipline  and  could  speak 
with  conviction  of  its  effect  on  their  minds;  no  states- 
men to  prophesy  the  success  of  the  new  institution  by 
analogies  drawn  from  other  times  or  other  lands — 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  Oxford  could  rely 
on  none  of  these  supports,  but  was  obliged  to  convince 
each  callow  freshman  who  came  to  sample  its  intel- 
lectual wares  that  they  satisfied  his  crude  tests  of 
their  direct  utility  to  him  ! 

And,  stranger  still,  it  must  have  succeeded  in  giving 
such  satisfaction ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  survived ! 
There  was,  then,  a  time  when  a  University  had  a  pass 
course  which,  whomever  else  it  did  or  did  not  satisfy, 
satisfied  the  passman  himself  for  many  generations. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  since  the  day  when  the 
pages  of  Duns  Scotus  littered  the  quadrangle  of  New 
College — the  symbol  to  the  historian  of  the  long- 
impending  but  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  the 
mediaeval  system  of  thought* — any  University,  old  or 
new,  either  in  the  British  Isles  or  in  its  daughter  lands 
(including  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Dominions), 
has  ever  offered  a  pass  course  which  completely 
satisfied  any  thoughtful  person.  So  unlikely  is  this 
statement  to  be  disputed  that,  without  any  attempt 

*  Mullinger,  "  History  of  Cambridge  University,"  pp.  629-632. 
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to  substantiate  it,  we  propose  at  once  to  search  for 
some  of  the  reasons  which  may  help  to  explain  it. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  English  Universities 
reveals  two  periods  of  apparent  vigour,  separated  by 
two  centuries  of  apparent  stagnation.  Doubtless  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  stagnant  period  was  not  all 
stagnation  and  that  the  living  periods  were  not  all 
life;  but  the  division  serves  for  purposes  of  broad 
generalization.  The  early  period  of  vigour  is  found 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  experienced  its  first  check  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the  Univer- 
sities continued  to  show  the  outward  signs  of  health 
till  the  Reformation.  Even  then  decay  was  a  slow 
process;  but  the  change  of  studies  inaugurated  by 
Henry  VIII.'s  visitations  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  in  which  the  Universities  relied  more  on  their 
existing  prestige  than  on  any  direct  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  stagnant  period  lasted  till  the 
French  Revolution.  About  1800  the  Universities  once 
more  began  to  feel  that  they  had  something  to  offer 
to  the  nation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
the  nation  was  convinced  that  what  they  offered  was 
worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  early  days  the  satisfaction  of  the  ordinary 
student's  wants  was  the  condition  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Universities  and  kept  them  in  existence.  Intel- 
lectual interests  were  centred  on  theology;  Christianity 
was  on  its  defence  against  Islam  in  the  lecture-room 
as  well  as  on  the  battle-field ;  the  Church  was  the  basis 
of  social  order,  whose  law  was  more  potent  than  that 
of  the  ill-organized  contemporary  States;  its  explana- 
tion of  the  material  universe  provided  the  only  avail- 
able satisfaction  to  that  spirit  of  speculation  which 
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now  finds  its  outlet  in  natural  science:  in  a  word,  all 
motives  for  study — utility,  enlightened  curiosity,  the 
yearning  to  find  a  solid  basis  of  belief — were  attracted 
to  theology  alone ;  it  embraced  the  ethics,  metaphysics, 
politics,  and  science  of  the  time.  Scholasticism  was 
a  spontaneous  growth.  There  was  no  question  of 
following  a  tradition;  students  did  not  accept  the 
curriculum  because  their  tutors  held  it  to  be  good  for 
them;  tutors  did  not  accept  the  curriculum  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission,  or  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  manufacturers,  politicians,  or 
journalists;  no  consideration  was  paid  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  industries,  to  social  improvement,  or  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  position;  there  was 
only  one  opinion,  and  it  was  shared  by  students,  by 
tutors,  and  by  whatever  portion  of  the  external  public 
had  any  opinion  at  all.  A  distinction  between  pass- 
men and  honours  men  was  impossible;  for,  had  two 
sets  of  needs  existed,  they  would  have  given  rise  to 
two  different  kinds  of  institution. 

The  Renaissance  destroyed  this  spontaneous  growth. 
The  reason  was  not  that  the  Universities  were  by  their 
nature  opposed  to  the  new  movement.  The  idea  that 
the  Renaissance  developed  outside  the  Universities,  and 
forced  its  way  into  them  only  after  its  victory  was 
won,  is  based  on  an  obvious  fallacy.  It  is  an  allegation 
which  is  often  heard,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  the 
basis  of  an  even  wider  charge.  It  is  said  that  the 
Universities  originally  came  into  existence  to  satisfy 
a  single  movement  in  the  thought  of  Europe,  and  have 
since  that  time  fought  against  every  other.  The 
fallacy  is  easily  seen.  Every  new  movement  must  of 
necessity  originate  with  a  few  persons,  and  time  must 
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elapse  before  its  adherents  have  grown  to  be  a  majority, 
whether  in  the  Universities  or  elsewhere.  To  prove 
the  hostility  of  the  Universities  to  the  Renaissance  it 
must  be  shown  that  its  supporters  increased  less 
rapidly  in  the  Universities  than  outside.  The  exact 
reverse  is  the  case.  Did  any  other  kind  of  institution 
or  any  other  body  of  men  help  so  much  to  spread  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  as  the  University  of  Padua  ? 
When  the  Trojans  were  resisting  the  Grecians  in  the 
English  Universities,  had  the  Grecians  any  body  of 
adherents  elsewhere  comparable  to  that  which  they 
possessed  at  Cambridge  1  Contrast  the  spread  of 
humanism  with  the  spread  of  natural  science  a  century 
later.  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Colet,  and  their  contem- 
poraries, worked  through  the  Universities;  whereas 
Bacon  and  his  successors  relied  on  founding  fresh 
institutions.  Bacon  depicted  an  imaginary  Solomon's 
House,  and  his  successors  translated  his  idea  into  an 
actual  Gresham  College  and  Royal  Society.  The  second 
movement  was  truly  extra-University;  humanism  dis- 
tinctly won  its  way  by  means  of  the  Universities. 
Opponents  of  this  view,  by  a  similar  line  of  reasoning 
to  that  which  they  pursue  in  this  case,  could  easily 
contend  that  the  Tractarian  Movement  was  not  really 
an  "  Oxford  Movement,"  because  in  its  early  days  it 
only  commanded  the  support  of  a  minority  in  Oxford. 
How  came  it,  then,  that  the  Renaissance  inaugurated 
a  period  of  stagnation  ?  When  Henry  VIII.  and 
Thomas  Cromwell  compelled  the  academic  obscuran- 
tists to  yield  to  the  progressives,  their  victory  was 
complete.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  accepted  the 
system  whole-heartedly;  by  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  there  was  not  a  professor  or  fellow  left  who  was 
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not  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  new  system.  It  was  not 
till  the  lapse  of  several  generations  that  its  failure 
became  apparent.  Its  lack  of  success  was  not  due, 
therefore,  to  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  University 
authorities.  It  seems  explicable  by  two  causes:  first, 
the  Renaissance  did  not  appeal  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  secondly,  the  humanist  curriculum  did  not 
possess  that  organic  unity  which  is  necessary  to  rouse 
the  interest  of  its  students. 

i.  Religion,  social  order,  and  the  intelligible  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe — the  interests  which  gave 
scholasticism  its  power — are  the  concern  of  all  classes 
of  society.  Not  that  all  classes  of  society  are,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  be,  theologians,  political  philosophers, 
metaphysicians,  or  men  of  science ;  but  thoughtful  men 
in  every  class  can  understand  what  these  things  are, 
and  can  see  their  importance.  Undermine  the  fabric 
of  belief  on  these  matters,  and  the  whole  community 
feels  the  shock.  The  ablest  children  of  rich  and  poor 
will  be  attracted  to  such  studies  if  facilities  exist. 
The  Renaissance,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  only  to 
men  of  leisure.  Its  content  was  largely  aesthetic.  Its 
bearing  on  conduct  could  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  were  already  permeated  by  its  spirit.  On  its 
good  side  its  influence  was  too  subtle  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  understand.  On  its  bad  side  it  was  exclusive; 
it  openly  invited  its  students  to  enter  a  select  band 
which  gloried  in  its  separation  from  the  common  herd. 
And  such  is  the  irony  of  fate  that,  the  more  fastidious 
the  appeal  which  any  system  of  culture  makes,  the 
more  sordid  become  the  actual  motives  for  which  it  is 
followed.  The  common  man  fails  to  appreciate  its 
ideal  value;  but  he  follows  it  as  a  means  of  advance- 
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ment.  On  its  ideal  side  the  new  curriculum  repre- 
sented the  outlook  of  the  intellectual  elements  within 
a  social  minority;  in  its  practical  working,  it  was 
followed  by  the  mass  of  students  as  an  avenue  to 
clerical  or  political  preferment.  The  Reformation 
deferred  the  full  manifestation  of  this  cleavage,  for 
Greek  appealed  to  the  multitude  as  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but  it  took  only  a  few  generations 
to  discover  that  classical  studies  had  little  organic 
connection  with  the  reformed  religion. 

2.  When  the  Universities  ceased  to  take  their 
inspiration  from  the  nation  at  large,  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  curriculum  resulted.  The  old  curri- 
culum had  developed  through  a  spontaneous  growth, 
the  new  was  created  by  enactment  from  above.  On 
this  difference  depends  the  changed  character  of  all 
subsequent  pass  courses.  The  mediaeval  course  had 
its  eye  fixed  on  a  single  aim ;  it  was  a  unity,  and  it  was 
so  because  its  students  felt  clearly  that  all  which  they 
were  doing  was  directed  to  a  single  aim.  A  modern 
syllabus  would  divide  the  scholastic  course  into  Latin, 
logic,  and  metaphysic.  The  mediaeval  student  was 
conscious  of  no  such  distinction;  metaphysic  was  the 
subject-matter,  logic  the  method,  and  Latin  the  lan- 
guage, of  his  controversies.  The  post-Renaissance 
curriculum  had  no  such  unity.  It  consisted  of  several 
distinct  elements:  (1)  certain  sciences  which  were 
studied  in  the  original  text  of  Aristotle,  (2)  logic  and 
the  art  of  disputation,  (3)  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
(4)  Latin  prose.  The  outward  semblance  of  unity, 
due  to  the  use  in  all  subjects  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authorities,  expressed  no  true  unity  of  aim  and  no 
feeling  of  unity  in  the  mind  of  the  student.     The 
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motives  for  including  each  of  these  separate  subjects 
was  different.  Aristotle  was  studied  because  the 
"  Seven  Liberal  Arts "  constituted  the  traditional 
"liberal  education,"  and  because  the  humanists  had 
raised  the  cry,  "Back  to  Aristotle  and  no  more  mediaeval 
text-books/'  Logic  survived  because  it  had  been  the 
instrument  of  scholastic  disputation;  but  it  was  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  physics, 
and  ethics,  as  these  subjects  were  now  conceived. 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  were  introduced  because 
the  Italian  humanists  had  found  therein  a  new  guide 
to  life;  but,  great  as  was  their  influence  on  the  Eliza- 
bethan courtier,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  under- 
graduate fresh  from  the  grammar-school  felt  their 
power.  Finally,  Latin  prose  was  supported  on  a 
diversity  of  grounds,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pleas 
put  forward  by  its  apologists  constituted  the  real 
reason  for  its  dominant  position;  Roger  Ascham,  for 
instance,  maintained  that  a  good  style  was  the  in- 
variable concomitant  of  good  morals,  but  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  a  consideration  had  much  weight 
either  with  those  who  taught  or  with  those  who 
learned.  The  new  curriculum  was,  in  fact,  constructed 
on  a  principle  of  balance,  and  every  pass  curriculum 
since  that  time  has  been  based  on  the  same  principle. 
The  student  consequently  failed  to  understand  in 
what  direction  this  multiplicity  of  subjects  was  taking 
him,  and  lost  interest  in  all  of  them. 

For  two  centuries  the  Universities  were  out  of 
touch,  not  only  with  the  most  progressive  thought  of 
the  nation,  but  with  its  general  aspirations.  It  is 
possible  that  their  history  might  have  been  different 
if  men   like  Bacon,  instead  of  abandoning  them  as 
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hopeless  and  entrusting  the  task  of  research  to  new 
institutions,  had  attempted  to  win  the  Universities 
over  to  their  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Bacon  may 
have  been  right  in  regarding  their  conversion  to  the 
new  studies  as  an  impossible  task.  But  their  aloofness 
from  other  interests  which  exercised  the  thoughts  of  a 
wider  circle,  is  still  more  striking.  Dons  were,  indeed, 
permitted  to  wield  the  weapons  of  party  controversy 
with  a  vigour  which  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
their  detached  position  as  students  of  underlying 
principles;  but  undergraduates  were  not  allowed  to 
think  of  those  principles  in  any  connection  which  bore 
on  contemporary  life.  Modern  philosophy  was  almost 
entirely  excluded.  Truly  such  a  University  had  little 
left  wherewith  to  stimulate  or  to  interest  the  world 
outside  its  walls  !  The  decay  affected  the  Universities 
of  France  and  Germany  as  well  as  those  of  England; 
but  in  both  those  countries  an  earlier  effort  was  made 
to  counteract  it. 

The  Nineteenth-Century  Revival  represents  in  many 
respects  a  return  to  the  older  traditions.  It  was 
largely  effected  by  the  institution  of  honours  courses, 
which  rejected  the  principle  of  balance  and  reverted 
to  the  principle  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  popular 
honours  courses  have  been  those  which  bear  most 
closely  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation.  The 
prominence  of  classics  and  the  absence  of  natural 
science,  so  far  from  being,  as  is  often  assumed,  a  proof 
that  the  Universities  were  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  out  of  touch  with  national  thoughc, 
is  the  direct  contrary.  It  is  arguable  that  the  nation 
needed  science,  but  it  did  not  feel  the  need.  The 
earlier  improvements  in  machinery  which  had  revolu- 
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tionized  manufactures  had  not  been  the  work  of  men 
of  science.  For  one  man  interested  in  science  there 
were  a  hundred  interested  in  politics  and  religion. 
The  bearing  of  Greek  thought  on  contemporary 
problems  had  been  discovered.  Classical  studies  could 
now  be  applied,  not  on  the  side  of  form,  but  on  that 
of  content.  "  Greats  "  exactly  met  the  needs  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  It  involved  a  study  of  the 
workings  of  democracy  in  the  only  states  where 
democracy  had  been  given  a  full  trial,  an  investigation 
of  the  groundworks  of  belief  which  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Illumination,  and  a  general  review  of  a  civiliza- 
tion to  which,  on  the  side  of  art,  literature,  and  the 
general  amenities  of  life,  the  nineteenth  century  was 
closely  approximating.  Whereas  the  Elizabethan 
course  concealed  a  diversity  of  aims  under  an  appear- 
ance of  unity,  "  Greats,"  under  an  apparent  con- 
glomeration of  language,  philosophy,  and  history, 
concealed  a  unity  of  aim.  The  same  unity  is  to  be 
found  in  each  of  the  honours  courses  which  were 
successively  instituted.  Thus  the  student  developed 
a  living  interest  in  his  subject;  the  country  began  to 
recognize  the  influence  of  the  Universities  on  national 
life;  and  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  was  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  multiplication  of  newer  institutions  to 
share  their  work. 

In  all  these  changes  the  pass  courses  had  no  place. 
They  were  still  framed  on  the  old  principle  of  balance. 
Indeed,  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  fixed  principle 
by  most  University  administrators  that,  while  the 
more  capable  students  need  to  specialize,  the  less 
capable  need  a  general  training.  Is  this  belief,  how- 
ever, justified  ?  We  have  only  to  think  what  the 
influence  of  the  Universities  would  be  if  it  depended 
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solely  on  their  pass  courses,  and  we  shall  see  that 
these  courses  have  been  a  comparative  failure.  It  is 
the  success  of  the  honours  courses  which  has  led  us 
to  regard  this  failure  with  indifference.  It  has  con- 
cealed their  failure  from  the  general  public,  which  even 
now  hardly  realizes  the  enormous  differences  covered 
by  the  letters  M.A.  But  are  we  justified  in  attributing 
their  failure  to  the  principle  of  balance  ?  A  crucial 
instance  exists  which  appears  to  supply  an  answer ;  the 
pass  B.Sc.  courses  of  our  modern  Universities,  where 
this  principle  has  been  abandoned,  have  succeeded. 

It  is  significant  that  similar  doubts  as  to  the  success 
of  University  courses  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  courses  are  likewise  based  on  a 
principle  of  balance.  Both  in  high  schools  and  in 
Universities,  the  course  consists  of  a  number  of  short 
'  options,"  which  the  student  is  allowed  to  combine 
in  any  manner  he  chooses,  with  or  without  any  principle 
of  organic  unity.  The  liberty  thus  left  to  the  student 
is  bound  for  the  time  to  be  popular;  he  chooses  sub- 
jects which  he  thinks  will  be  valuable,  and  he  does 
not  care  subsequently  to  admit  his  mistake.  Yet  the 
testimony  of  thoughtful  writers  and  the  constant 
fluctuations  in  the  popularity  of  subjects  suggest  that 
all  is  not  well.  The  experience  of  these  Universities 
which  depend  entirely  on  their  pass  courses  deserves 
careful  consideration.  We  are  often  tempted  to 
assume  that  the  failure  of  pass  courses  in  this  country 
is  due  merely  to  the  lower  mental  calibre  of  pass 
students.  We  argue  that  most  students  who  possess 
the  requisite  ability,  interest,  and  industry,  prefer 
even  a  low  class  in  honours,  and  that  only  dullards 
and  idlers  are  left  to  take  pass  courses.  American 
experience  appears  to  overthrow  this  explanation. 
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It  is  impossible  to  close  the  chapter  without  a  word 
on  the  German  system.  Before  the  war,  at  any  rate, 
there  was  a  distinct  belief  in  this  country  that  it  was 
possible  to  reform  University  education  on  German 
lines.  The  newer  Universities  have  been  specially 
influenced  by  this  tendency;  it  is  apparent,  for  instance, 
in  their  practice  of  awarding  the  M.A.  degree  on  the 
writing  of  a  thesis. 

The  revival  of  German  Universities  has  been  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  foundation  of  Halle  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  lines  which  that  revival 
was  destined  to  take  were  certainly  determined  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  represent  the 
ideal  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy.  The  "  enlight- 
ened "  few,  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  serene 
detachment,  enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  apply 
a  ruthless  but  dispassionate  criticism  to  traditional 
beliefs  in  every  field,  and  construct  new  systems  in 
the  place  of  those  which  they  have  destroyed.  But 
the  application  of  these  systems  is  sought,  not  through 
their  direct  communication  to  the  nation  at  large, 
but  through  the  mediation  of  the  official  class.  This 
class  is  to  rule  over  the  rest  of  the  community  as 
"  philosopher  kings,"  and  to  bring  into  play  whatever 
economy  of  truth  its  political  wisdom  may  suggest 
before  it  allows  the  mass  of  the  population  to  under- 
stand the  principles  on  which  it  is  required  to  act. 
Probably  few  German  professors  of  the  present  day 
realize  that  the  system  operates  in  this  manner; 
nevertheless,  such  being  its  practical  effect,  it  is  hard 
to  dissociate  it  from  the  times  when  such  a  theory 
was  openly  avowed — the  times  of  the  French  Illuminati 
and  their  royal  disciples. 

Whether  we  approve  the  aim  of  the  German  Univer- 
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sities  or  no,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  succeed 
in  stimulating  their  students.  From  what  does  this 
stimulus  arise  ?  As  in  all  the  other  cases  where 
Universities  have  succeeded,  it  springs  from  inspiring 
unity  of  purpose.  The  student's  proximate  aim  is  to 
produce  a  particular  and  definite  modification  of  some 
branch  of  knowledge  or  thought,  either  by  establishing 
facts  or  principles  not  hitherto  known,  or  by  dis- 
proving facts  or  principles  hitherto  accepted.  But 
beyond  furnishing  another  illustration  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  the  system  does  not  help  us. 
Research  is  a  privilege  to  which  the  ablest  minds  may 
look  forward  as  the  goal  of  their  education;  but  it  is 
not  suited  as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  pass 
student.  The  German  University  encourages  a  vast 
number  of  competitors  to  enter  upon  a  road,  broad 
at  its  start,  but  becoming  narrower  and  narrower  as 
they  proceed,  till  few  there  are  who  eventually  enter 
the  strait  gate  which  leads  to  academic  preferment; 
and  this  road  is  strewn  with  intellectual  failures, 
among  whom  are  all  whom  we  should  call  "  passmen." 
Our  system  has  at  least  this  merit,  that,  by  not  setting 
an  impossible  goal  before  such  students,  it  does  not 
produce  the  same  crop  of  "  Hungerkandidaten."* 

Little  help  will  be  obtained  by  looking  abroad  for 
models,  since  the  distinction  between  honours  and 
pass  courses  is  peculiar  to  our  islands.  Nor  will  it  be 
of  great  assistance  to  collate  the  various  courses  which 
exist  at  the  individual  Universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Fundamentally  they  are  all  based  on  the 
same  principle.     London  University  set  the  pattern. 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  equivalent  word 
in  English. 
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Its  aim  was  to  widen  the  scope  of  studies,  and  thus  it 
brought  into  even  greater  prominence  than  before  the 
idea  that  a  pass  course  should  be  composed  of  a  variety 
of  separate  subjects,  to  each  of  which  the  student 
should  be  expected  to  devote  an  equal  amount  of 
attention.  The  newer  Universities  in  the  main  fol- 
lowed the  London  lines,  and  the  older  Universities 
have  almost  unconsciously  followed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  differences  between  one  pass  course 
and  another  are  not  differences  of  principle.  Those 
of  the  older  Universities  may  be  easier ;  the  three  final 
subjects  may  in  one  case  be  taken  successively  and 
in  another  concurrently;  in  one  University  each  sub- 
ject may  be  passed  separately,  whereas  in  another  a 
pass  is  awarded  on  the  joint  results  in  all  subjects; 
one  University  may  examine  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
three  years,  another  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
third.  These  are  matters  of  detail;  on  more  funda- 
mental matters  all  are  agreed.  All  assume  (i)  that 
a  pass  course  for  the  B.A.  degree  should  include  not 
less  than  three  subjects;  (2)  that,  while  some  subject 
or  subjects  may  be  compulsory,  others  may  be  chosen 
by  the  student  from  a  given  number  of  alternatives; 
(3)  that  the  different  subjects  are  intended  to  train 
the  student  in  different  ways,  not  to  combine  to 
produce  a  single  effect;  (4)  that  some  at  least  of  the 
subjects  should  therefore  be  quite  unlike  the  rest  in 
general  character. 

In  order  to  see  whether  these  criteria  of  a  good  pass 
course  are  justified,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  the  true  aim 
of  a  pass  course,  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  pass- 
man's real  needs,  and  to  answer  this  question  we  have 
to  ask  the  further  question,  Who  is  the  Passman  ? 


CHAPTER  II 

WHO  IS  THE  PASSMAN  AND  WHAT  DOES  HE  NEED  ? 

The  aims  of  any  course  of  study  may  be  roughly 
classified  under  the  headings  of  (i)  knowledge,  (2)  out- 
look and  scale  of  values,  (3)  mental  habits. 

The  imparting  of  knowledge  has,  however,  little 
share  in  determining  the  studies  which  are  suitable 
to  the  ordinary  passman,  except  indirectly.  Know- 
ledge of  facts  often  helps  to  form  our  outlook  and  to 
determine  our  scale  of  values,  and  the  processes  by 
which  we  acquire  that  knowledge  often  help  to  form 
our  mental  habits.  Indeed,  as  far  as  concerns  pass 
courses  for  the  B.A.  degree,  these  seem  to  be  the  main 
value.  Most  of  the  facts,  formulae,  and  processes  of 
skill,  which  have  a  direct  utilitarian  value  outside 
specific  occupations,  are  learned  before  fourteen. 
Most  of  those  which  have  a  propaedeutic  value — that 
is  to  say,  which  form  a  common  introduction  to  several 
distinct  professional  studies,  such  as  the  amount  of 
mathematics  which  is  learned  by  a  boy  who  does  not 
specialize  in  the  subject — are  learned  before  nineteen. 
A  secondary  school  course  can  be  based  largely  on 
propaedeutic  lines.  The  headmaster  could  say,  "  I 
cannot  give  a  professional  training  for  each  of  fifty 
different  occupations,  but  there  are  many  introductory 
subjects  which  are  needed  in  the  professional  training 
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for  many  distinct  occupations,  and  by  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement of  sides  in  my  school  I  can  provide  several 
varieties  of  propaedeutic.  Chemistry  is  needed  by 
doctors  and  by  those  engaged  in  many  industries, 
physics  by  engineers  and  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
modern  languages  in  many  classes  of  commerce,  and 
so  on.  All  these  needs,  which  are  common  to  a  large 
number  of  occupations,  shall  enter  into  the  course  of 
one  or  other  of  my  sides."  But  the  fact  that  the 
secondary  school  already  covers  most  of  this  ground 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  University  to  do  the 
same.  The  student  has,  in  the  case  of  many  pro- 
fessions, already  decided  on  his  calling  before  he  enters 
the  University,  and,  if  he  wishes  for  professional 
knowledge  or  skill,  he  can  specialize  at  once.  For  the 
three  original  learned  professions  immediate  specializa- 
tion is  possible  both  at  the  older  and  at  the  newer 
Universities.  The  General  Medical  Council  has  a  set 
programme  for  the  first  year  of  medical  study  at  each 
University.  Law  is  specifically  provided  for  at  the 
older  and  at  many  of  the  newer  Universities.  Theology 
does  not  need  quite  such  specific  provision,  because 
Greek  and  Latin  are  at  once  theological  propaedeutics 
and  staple  subjects  in  an  ordinary  pass  course.  But 
at  Cambridge  an  undergraduate  can  specialize  in 
theology  from  entrance  and  at  Oxford  after  his  first 
year.  The  modern  Universities,  as  a  rule,  nominally 
make  theology  a  post-graduate  study;  but  in  practice 
this  means  the  extension  of  a  professional  theological 
course  over  five  years,  the  first  three  of  which  embrace 
some  selection  among  the  subjects  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  which  constitute  the  course 
for  the  B.A.   degree,  while  the  last  two  years  are 
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devoted  to  doctrine,  Church  history,  and  other  more 
technical  studies,  which  constitute  the  course  for  the 
B.D.  degree.  Provision  is  made  for  engineering  and 
manufacture,  in  the  older  Universities  by  the  honours 
courses  in  science,  and  in  the  newer  by  the  B.Sc. 
courses. 

The  candidate  for  the  pass  degree  of  B.A.  is  therefore 
one  who  either  wishes  to  defer  his  professional  training 
till  after  he  has  taken  his  degree,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  barristers,  solicitors,  and  clergymen,  or  who 
considers  that  for  the  purposes  of  his  profession  out- 
look and  general  mental  equipment  are  more  im- 
portant than  professional  knowledge,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  clergymen,  journalists,  and  politicians.  To 
these  classes  we  must  add,  in  the  case  of  the  older 
Universities,  men  of  leisure.  In  considering  the  case 
of  the  candidate  for  the  pass  B.A.  degree,  we  can 
therefore  regard  knowledge  of  facts  entirely  as  a  means 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  two  aims. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  considered  separately.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  teacher's  main  idea  in  taking  a  University  course 
is  to  acquire  the  material  which  he  will  subsequently 
teach.  The  bulk  of  secondary  teachers,  however,  take 
honours  degrees.  This  is  true  even  at  the  newer 
Universities,  where  the  difference  between  an  honours 
and  a  pass  degree  is  less  marked  than  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  and  time  is  likely  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  tendency.  We  are  therefore  con- 
cerned with  teachers  of  "  general  form  subjects  "  in 
the  middle  and  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools,  and 
with  the  future  elementary  teacher,  who  forms  one  of 
the  largest  classes  of  students  in  many  of  the  newer 
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Universities.  The  former,  in  order  to  teach  subjects 
in  which  outlook  is  not  one  of  the  aims,  such,  for 
instance,  as  arithmetic  or  English  grammar,  require 
little  knowledge  beyond  that  which  they  acquired  at 
school;  while,  in  order  to  give  outlook,  it  is  more 
necessary  that  they  should  possess  it  than  that  they 
should  have  studied  the  exact  period  of  history  or 
field  of  literature  which  they  may  be  required  to 
teach.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  more 
strictly  academic  parts  of  the  elementary  teacher's 
training;  while,  as  regards  music,  drawing,  handwork, 
and  the  other  practical  arts,  the  Board  of  Education 
regards  them  as  professional  subjects,  belonging  to 
the  course  of  special  training,  which  generally  follows 
the  degree  course,  though  it  is  sometimes  taken  con- 
currently. No  exception,  therefore,  has  to  be  made 
for  future  schoolmasters.  The  three  aims  may  there- 
fore be  reduced  to  two. 

In  order  to  realize  the  importance  of  outlook,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  what  occupations  the  bulk  of  pass 
B.A.  candidates  enter.  Probably  teachers  and  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  taken  together,  constitute  a  clear 
majority.  At  the  older  Universities  barristers,  solici- 
tors, journalists,  politicians,  and  men  of  leisure  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  At  the  newer 
Universities  the  remainder  is  small  in  number,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  many  names  outside  the 
occupations  which  have  been  enumerated. 

The  most  striking  consideration  which  comes  to 
light  from  this  enumeration  is  that  the  most  numerous 
of  these  classes  are  engaged  by  virtue  of  their  occupa- 
tions, and  the  remainder  by  means  of  their  leisure 
activities — for  they  represent  the  classes  from  which 
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members  of  municipal  bodies  and  social  workers  are 
most  frequently  drawn — in  influencing  the  tone, 
beliefs,  and  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  ultimate  justification  for  their 
devoting  three  further  years  to  their  education  after 
schooldays  are  over.  It  is  the  only  possible  social 
justification  for  the  existence  of  a  leisured  class,  and 
it  is  the  only  justification  for  the  use  of  endowments 
and  of  State  and  rate  aid  for  the  University  education 
of  the  passman.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we 
are  forgetting  that  the  bulk  of  such  money  goes  to  the 
honours  candidate,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  various  classes  of  passmen  who  receive  financial 
help.  At  all  our  modern  Universities  numbers  of 
future  elementary  teachers  in  receipt  of  a  Government 
grant  are  taking  pass  courses;  the  same  applies  to  a 
certain  number  of  municipal  exhibitioners  and  bursars; 
many  religious  organizations  give  financial  aid  to  their 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  in  Scotland  there  are  the 
Carnegie  scholars;  and,  finally,  even  the  paying  student 
is  indirectly  supported,  since  the  institution  which  he 
attends  is  able  to  educate  him  at  its  existing  fee  only 
by  reason  of  its  endowments  or  of  State  and  municipal 
grants.  Such  means  of  assistance  are  justified  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  community  as  well  as  the 
individual  himself  ultimately  benefits  by  his  education. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  most 
numerous  of  these  classes  confer  on  the  community 
the  benefits  which  are  expected  to  accrue  from  their 
education. 

Take  first  the  clergy.  We  by  no  means  under- 
rate the  benefit  of  theological  knowledge  to  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations.     They  should  undoubtedly  be 
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able  to  "  give  an  account  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
them  " ;  they  should  understand  the  position  of  those 
who  think  otherwise ;  they  should  not  cling  to  untenable 
positions.  But  technical  theology,  as  distinct  from 
religious  training  which  is  common  to  layman  and 
cleric  alike,  does  little  or  nothing  to  form  character  or 
ideals.  Religious  influences  have  already  done  their 
work  on  a  man  before  he  sees  that  the  ministry  is  his 
vocation;  if  they  have  not,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling, 
and  if  a  theological  training  can  do  anything  for  him, 
it  will  not  be  through  the  theology  which  he  learns, 
but  through  the  influence  which  his  theological  teacher 
exercises  on  his  character.  But  history,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  can  add  much  to  his  character  and 
ideas.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  though 
not  of  monastic  and  extreme  Puritan  perversions  of 
Christianity.  The  Old  Testament  represented  to  the 
Jew  of  Christ's  time  the  history,  literature,  and 
philosophy  of  his  nation ;  but  it  cannot  serve  the  same 
purpose  for  us.  Our  economics  are  not  the  economics 
of  a  primitive  agricultural  folk;  our  politics  are  not 
those  of  a  small  absolute  monarchy;  where  our 
economics  and  politics  are  so  different,  our  ethics 
cannot  be  the  same;  our  literature,  because  it  is 
inspired  by  our  life,  must  present  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  which  the  greatest  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  the  second  Isaiah,  the  Psalmists,  or  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  never  dreamt.  Such  reflections 
are  commonplaces  in  academic  communities,  but  there 
is  still  an  extraordinary  reluctance  to  translate  our 
thoughts  into  action  and  to  proclaim  them  in  old- 
fashioned  circles.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That 
the  religious  community,  outside  the  truly  educated 
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minority,  still  lives  in  a  morality  of  the  letter.  Its 
members  do  not  recognize  the  moral  law  when  it  comes 
to  them  in  other  than  the  familiar  forms.  The  new 
obligation  may  be  a  "  duty,"  but  it  is  not  a  sacred 
thing,  an  "  obedience  to  God's  commandment."  The 
new  dereliction  of  duty  may  be  "  not  playing  the 
game,"  but  it  is  not  "  a  sin."  So  ingrained  is  this 
tendency  that  only  by  the  use  of  scriptural  language 
can  we  show  how  we  would  wish  the  community  to 
regard  these  new  duties.  An  old-fashioned  person, 
who  is  shocked  at  a  "  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,"  is 
next  day  told  by  the  Food  Controller  that,  unless  he 
restricts  his  consumption  of  food,  there  is  a  danger 
that  many  of  his  poorer  brethren  will  find  themselves 
on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  that  by  restricting 
himself  now  he  will  be  feeding  them  in  three  months' 
time.  He  classifies  the  former  as  a  religious  and  the 
latter  as  a  political  concern.  What  would  he  think 
if  the  comparative  significance  of  these  two  duties 
were  described  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
'  Have  ye  not  heard  what  David  did  ?  .  .  .  The 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  "  Then 
shall  He  say  unto  you,  I  was  an-hungered  and  ye  gave 
Me  no  meat.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  answer  Him,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  Thee  an-hungered  and  did  not  minister  to 
Thee  ?"  The  obvious  answer  sounds  almost  profane, 
but  the  whole  object  of  the  passage  is  to  show  that 
in  every  case  the  true  answer  will  create  a  shock. 
And  so  here;  the  answer  in  1918  is  "  When  you  con- 
stantly exceeded  your  food  rations."  Is  it  unfair  to 
say  that  this  unpracticality  of  the  religious  public's 
application  of  Christianity  is  due  to  their  not  seeing 
how  its  general  principles,  which  its  Founder  declared 
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to  be  independent  of  time  and  place,  apply  to  their 
own  conditions,  while  they  see  perfectly  how  they 
applied  to  the  Jew  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  ? 
And  is  it  unreasonable  to  say  that  their  spiritual 
guides  are  partly  to  blame  ?  Or  that,  if  they  are  to 
blame,  the  fault  can  be  carried  one  step  further  back 
and  attributed  to  their  training  ?  The  religious- 
minded  man  who  is  steeped  in  the  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy  of  other  nations  besides  that  of  the 
Jews  will  interpret  Christianity  in  universal  terms; 
the  religious-minded  man  to  whom  no  other  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy  but  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  known,  or  to  whom  it  is  so  much  academic  lumber, 
only  interprets  religion  in  terms  of  Jewish  economic 
and  political  conditions. 

This  may  seem  a  needlessly  long  proof  of  a  very 
obvious  point;  but  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  a  form  in 
which  it  will  be  appreciated  by  a  non-academic  religious 
audience.  Now  let  us  see  how  far  the  existing  pass 
courses  help  the  future  clergyman ~or  minister  to  apply 
the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  day.  The  pass  courses  often  taken  by  theo- 
logical students  in  some  of  our  modern  Universities 
consist  of  Hebrew  as  the  most  prominent  item,  together 
with  enough  linguistic  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
to  enable  them  to  stumble  through  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  in  the  original,  and 
to  know  no  more  of  the  contents  than  could  be  gained 
from  reading  the  English  translation.  Such  a  smatter- 
ing of  languages  will  not  enable  any  man  to  know 
more  clearly  what  the  general  principles  of  Christianity 
are;  but  a  study  of  philosophy,  social  science,  and 
modern  history,  would  do  much  to  train  how  to  apply 
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them  to  modern  conditions.  As  Milton  said,  "  And 
though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  word  into,  yet,  if  he  have 
not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the 
words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be 
esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman 
competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only."* 

We  come  next  to  teachers.  Their  task  is  to  train 
the  intellects  and  the  characters  of  their  pupils.  In 
the  past  the  attitude  of  those  who  devised  the  academic 
education  of  teachers  was  probably  somewhat  as 
follows:  "  By  training  the  character  of  their  pupils  is 
meant  making  them  honest,  kindly-disposed,  clean- 
minded,  truthful,  plucky,  and  persevering.  To  do 
that  a  teacher  must  possess  these  qualities  himself, 
and  his  intellectual  training  will  not  give  them  to  him. 
By  training  of  intellect  is  meant  making  his  pupils 
observant,  logical,  critical,  sane  in  their  judgments, 
able  to  read  a  book  intelligently,  and  capable  of 
approaching  a  problem  methodically.  To  do  that  a 
teacher  must  have  these  powers  himself,  and  his 
intellectual  training  can  give  them  to  him.  Therefore, 
though  the  training  of  character  is  more  important 
than  that  of  intellect,  nevertheless  our  University 
curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  qualities  of 
intellect,  not  those  of  character." 

Our  answer  would  be  this:  "  The  qualities  of  charac- 
ter which  you  have  mentioned  are  the  most  funda- 
mental, and  on  the  whole  the  teacher's  intellectual 
training  will  not  make  him  much  better  able  to  give 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  begin  to  develop  only  in  the  later 

*  Tractate  on  Education,  Cambridge  Press,  p.  4. 
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stages  of  school  life,  where  the  honours  man  alone 

holds  sway.     The  passman  himself  will  never  develop 

them  to  any  high  extent,  otherwise  he  would  be  an 

honours  man.     Moreover,  only  a  few  of  his  pupils  are 

capable  of  developing  them  highly.     But  there  is  a 

tertium  quid,  which  you  have  left  out.     It  lies  midway 

between  training  character  and  training  intellect;  it 

consists  in  giving  outlook.     The  teacher  can  make  his 

pupils  realize  that  they  are  members  of  a  larger  society 

than  that  of  the  school;  that  they  have  many  various 

duties  to  their  fellow-citizens — in  their  business,  as 

voters,  in  municipal  work,  as  members  of  trade  unions 

or  employers'  organizations,  and  in  a  hundred  other 

ways.     He    can    make   them    feel   the   responsibility 

which  rests  on  each  generation  of  preserving  the  great 

treasure    of    European    civilization — that    wonderful 

combination   of   the   Christian   religion,    the   Roman 

sense  of  social  order,  the  Greek  love  of  beauty  and 

knowledge,  and  the  modern  applications  of  knowledge 

to  the  task  of  bringing  the  physical  world  into  the 

service  of  man.     He  can  lead  them  on  to  see  that  they 

have  a  part  to  play  in  securing  that  every  man,  woman, 

and   child   in   the   British   Empire   shall   share  that 

treasure.     He  can  induce  them  to  believe  that  this 

very  civilization  itself  can  be  still  further  improved 

in  the  future.     He  can  convince  them  that  our  nation 

has  responsibilities  towards  all  the  other  nations  of 

the  world.     He  can  make  them  regard  the  institutions 

of  our  own  country  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  at  the  same 

time  show  that  they  have  always  developed  and  will 

continue  to  develop.     He  can  help  to  make  them  see 

that  men  may  be  honest  in  their  beliefs  though  their 

policies  differ,  and  that  there  is  some  element  of  good 
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in  all  great  movements.  He  may  in  some  cases  reveal 
to  them  a  little  of  the  meaning  of  art  and  literature. 
The  passman  can  do  all  these  things  because  outlook  is 
more  a  matter  of  emotion  than  of  intellectual  brilliance, 
and  emotion  is  much  more  common  than  intellect." 

The  need  of  outlook,  especially  in  political  affairs, 
for  journalists  and  politicians  is  too  obvious  to  need 
discussion. 

Solicitors  will  often  take  part  either  in  imperial  or 
in  local  politics,  and  barristers  in  the  latter.  Business 
men  play  a  great  part  in  local  politics,  of  which  the 
importance  needs  to  be  more  generally  recognized. 
The  community  as  a  whole  follows  imperial  questions 
closely,  but  pays  little  attention  to  local  affairs. 
Probably  it  regards  the  latter  as  something  which 
affects  the  minor  comforts,  but  not  the  real  happiness 
of  life.  Many  of  its  departments  are  certainly  of  this 
nature.  The  choice  of  a  contractor,  the  laying  out  of 
a  pleasure-ground,  the  freeing  of  a  high  road  from 
motor  dust,  are  tasks  which  need  business  knowledge 
rather  than  breadth  of  outlook.  There  are,  however, 
at  least  four  spheres  in  which  local  administration 
raises  wider  issues — (i)  education;  (2)  housing,  sanita- 
tion, and  public  health;  (3)  Poor-Law  administration; 
and  (4)  the  duties  of  employer  in  cases  where  munici- 
palities control  the  tramway,  lighting,  and  other 
services.  In  the  first  three  cases  the  success  of 
imperial  legislation  is  entirely  dependent  on  local 
administration.  Little  encouragement  will  come  from 
the  electorate,  although  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
citizens  are  directly,  and  their  characters  indirectly, 
dependent  on  these  three  forms  of  administration; 
success  is  determined  mainly  by  the  public  spirit  0f 
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the  administrators  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
realize  the  importance  of  their  work.  A  policy  is 
needed,  and  not  merely  a  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
finance  of  particular  transactions.  The  attitude  which 
regards  local  administration  purely  as  a  matter  of 
finance  is  just  what  needs  to  be  avoided;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  necessary  that  the  men  of  broad  outlook 
should  be  the  very  men  who  understand  the  business 
side.  A  committee  which  is  divided  into  well-meaning 
but  unbusinesslike  philanthropists  and  hard-headed 
business  men  devoid  of  outlook  is  bound  to  be  a 
failure.  The  two  sets  of  qualities  need  to  be  combined 
in  the  same  individuals. 

Again,  employers  and  labour  leaders  need  outlook 
in  their  dealings  one  with  another.  They  require  a 
strong  sense  that  their  relations  affect  the  future 
well-being  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  transient  issues. 
They  need  to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view; 
they  need  enough  knowledge  of  economic  history  to 
be  able  to  see  the  present  phase  of  economic  evolution 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole.  As  regards  the  workmen, 
this  task  falls  rather  on  the  extramural  work  of 
Universities,  but  the  Universities  contain  a  consider- 
able number  of  future  employers  within  their  walls. 
Moreover,  many  graduates  go  forth  from  them  yearly 
who,  though  not  themselves  either  employers  or 
employed,  are  in  close  touch  with  one  or  other  of 
these  two  parties,  and  unconsciously  do  much  to 
modify  their  points  of  view.  The  workman's  side  in 
particular  always  requires  leadership,  and  it  is  largely 
dependent  for  the  formation  of  its  views  on  "  intel- 
lectuels  "  sprung  from  the  working  class,  who  still 
feel  themselves  to  belong  to  it,  though  the  census 
would  return  them  in  some  other  category. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  whole  mass  of  unclassifiable 
social,  educational,  religious,  philanthropic,  and  in- 
dustrial agencies,  whose  organizers  and  workers  are 
drawn  from  many  occupations,  but  include  a  large 
number  of  graduates .  An  intelligent  social  outlook  is  the 
best  gift  which  the  University  can  bestow  on  this  class. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  men,  but  always 
with  a  mental  reservation  that  what  we  were  writing 
might  soon  concern  women  almost  equally.  Nature 
has  given  to  women  a  higher  measure  of  sympathetic 
capacity  than  to  men,  but  hitherto  their  general 
education  has  been  rarely  directed  towards  economics, 
politics,  or  philosophy,  and  their  studies  in  history 
and  literature  have  been  somewhat  limited  to  an  arm- 
chair outlook.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
sympathetic  instincts  of  women,  guided  by  a  sane 
social  outlook,  may  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  social 
unrest.  There  is  here  an  immense  store  of  driving- 
power  which  has  hardly  yet  been  tapped.  Men's 
economic  attitude  is  essentially  selfish ;  they  have  been 
forced  to  win  or  to  keep  their  positions  by  fighting; 
and  class  consciousness  is  developing  among  them  to 
a  point  where  it  may  prove  ruinous  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  State.  Women's  nature  is  such 
that  they  cannot  look  at  injustice  or  misery  without 
trying  to  rectify  them;  hitherto  they  have  avoided 
rushing  to  the  rescue  by  covering  their  eyes,  and  men 
have  helped  to  hold  the  veil  before  them.  All  this 
is  changing,  with  the  result  that  the  explosive  elements 
have  for  the  moment  rushed  forth  in  forms  which 
remind  us  of  a  runaway  engine.  But  the  permanent 
influence  of  women  will  make  for  stability.  Guided 
by  a  sound  training  in  social  science,  they  will  antici- 
pate the  class  war  and  say,  "  This  thing  shall  not  be/' 
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and  we  doubt  whether  their  husbands  and  brothers 
will  dare  to  gainsay  them.  Shame  will  whisper, 
"  They  are  right." 

This  review  of  the  passman's  future  activities — and 
under  the  term  "passman"  it  must  be  henceforth 
understood  that  the  passwoman  is  included — suggests 
strongly  the  need  of  outlook,  especially  outlook  on 
political  and  social  needs.  Historians  will  probably 
close  a  period  at  5  p.m.  on  August  1,  1914;  we  are 
living  in  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  The  period  which  has 
recently  closed  has  solved  the  problem  of  political 
democracy,  and  has  discovered  the  problem  of  economic 
democracy.  The  solution  of  this  latter  problem  is 
left  to  the  coming  era.  When  war  broke  out,  we  were 
drifting  towards  a  bitter  class  struggle.  The  war  has 
not  removed  the  danger,  though  we  do  not  share  the 
view  of  the  pessimists  that  it  has  deferred  it  only  for 
its  own  duration.  But  the  war  has  at  least  done  two 
things:  it  has  revealed  a  mass  of  agreement  between 
all  classes  which  was  not  previously  recognized,  and 
it  has  shown  that  questions  which  were  hitherto 
thought  to  be  insoluble  can  be  settled  with  comparative 
ease  when  once  there  is  the  will  to  face  them  and  the 
belief  that  a  solution  can  be  found.  It  has,  for  the 
time  being,  broken  down  party  barriers  and  destroyed 
the  belief  that  political  issues  can  be  decided  only  by 
a  struggle  between  two  opposing  views.  It  is  just  the 
moment  when  it  is  most  desirable  that  educated 
opinion  should  be  directed  to  social  questions.  They 
must  be  approached  in  the  impartial  attitude  of  the 
seeker  after  truth.  Enthusiasm  is  needed,  but  an 
enthusiasm  which  looks  towards  ideal  as  well  as 
material  values.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  human- 
istic studies.     Knowledge  of  social  science,  guided  by 
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history,  and  infused  with  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
was  never  more  needed.  There  have  been  certain 
periods  when  the  subjects  which  deal  with  man  were 
suddenly  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  practical  aspiration; 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  was  one,  and 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  another. 
We  are  entering  on  a  third  such  period. 

The  third  of  our  aims  consisted  in  intellectual 
training.  Intellectual  training  may  be  defined  as  the 
development  of  sound  intellectual  habits  through 
practice.  What  are  the  chief  intellectual  habits 
which  distinguish  the  trained  from  the  untrained 
mind  ?  The  following  certainly  stand  out  prominent : 
(1)  The  power  of  making  an  effort  to  cope  with  an 
intellectual  problem;  (2)  the  power  of  sustained  atten- 
tion both  in  thinking  out  a  problem  for  oneself  and 
in  following  the  reasoning  of  a  book  or  a  speech;  (3)  a 
precision  of  thought  which  prevents  us  passing  a 
statement  without  being  clear  whether  we  understand 
it  or  not,  or  from  being  ready  to  regard  two  state- 
ments which  are  somewhat  alike  as  identical — the 
quality  which  Thomas  Arnold  contrasted  with  that 
'  haze  of  indistinctness  as  to  his  own  knowledge  or 
ignorance  which  makes  a  person  take  a  vague  im- 
pression for  a  definite";  (4)  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  material  in  the  mind;  (5)  a  recognition  of  the  need 
of  distinguishing  essentials  from  non-essentials,  and 
a  habit  of  looking  for  the  essentials  in  any  subject- 
matter  which  is  under  consideration;  (6)  initiative  in 
analyzing  a  problem,  whereby,  when  we  are  confronted 
with  an  intellectual  knot,  we  try  to  find  one  of  the 
ends  and  to  untie  it  systematically,  instead  of  fumbling 
with  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  resolve  itself  by  some 
happy  accident;   (7)  a  capacity  for  keeping  in  view 
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a  number  of  separate  facts  and  considerations  at  the 
same  time;  (8)  independence  of  judgment,  or  the 
tendency  to  weigh  the  statements  of  authors  and 
speakers  and  to  form  one's  own  conclusions;  (9)  a 
vivid  realization  of  the  facts  for  which  words  stand, 
such  that  they  produce  the  same  kinds  of  emotions  as 
we  should  feel  if  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  facts 
themselves;  (10)  a  facility  of  expression  which  greatly 
aids  clearness  of  thought. 

Provided  we  could  assume  that  these  intellectual 
habits  are  capable  of  training,  the  problem  before  us 
would  be  quite  clear.  A  certain  kind  of  outlook  and 
a  certain  array  of  mental  habits  are  both  desirable. 
How  much  can  a  pass  course  for  the  B.A.  degree  do  for 
their  attainment  ?  Are  both  results  attainable  together  ? 
What  kind  of  curriculum  is  best  fitted  to  secure  them, 
and  will  the  same  curriculum  produce  both  results  ? 

Our  own  inclination  would  lead  us  to  assume  that 
intellectual  habits  could  be  trained  through  practice, 
and  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  answer  of  these 
questions.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  doctrine  of  intel- 
lectual training  has  been  so  seriously  challenged  that 
it  needs  a  careful  defence  before  it  is  possible  to  make 
any  such  assumption.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
insert  a  chapter  which  many  readers  may  prefer  to 
omit.  The  great  bulk  of  American  psychologists, 
supported  by  a  considerable  following  in  Great  Britain, 
profess  to  have  proved  by  definite  experimental 
evidence  that  no  mental  habits  will  operate  beyond 
the  immediate  sphere  in  which  they  have  been  formed. 
A  demurrer  has  been  raised  as  the  trial  was  about  to 
begin,  and  the  next  chapter  must  be  given  to  its 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  III 
A  DEMURRER  AND  ITS  REFUTATION 

There  is,  we  fancy,  a  considerable  majority  among 
those  who  frame  University  courses  to  whom  educa- 
tional theory  is,  with  some  grounds  of  justification, 
deeply  suspect.  A  would-be  science  which  changes 
its  fundamental  principles  every  twenty  years,  and 
with  every  change  puts  forward  canons  which  appear 
at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  the  experience  of  ages, 
cannot  complain  if  practical  persons  prefer  to  wait 
for  twenty  years  to  see  if  the  theories  change  again 
before  they  are  prepared  to  consider  them.  Never- 
theless, it  is  impossible  to  discuss  any  practical  change 
without  putting  forward  arguments,  and  as  soon  as 
you  put  forward  arguments  you  have,  whether  you 
wish  it  or  no,  become  a  theorist  on  that  subject. 
What  can  be  legitimately  claimed  in  educational  dis- 
cussions is  that  no  theory  should  be  taken  for  granted 
merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  latest. 

It  is  with  no  light  heart  that  anyone  can  venture 
into  the  fiercest  storm-centre  of  modern  educational 
controversy,  that  of  "formal  training";  but  to  pass 
by  such  a  suitable  stronghold  for  enemy  preparations 
without  making  sure  with  what  weapons  of  destruction 
he  has  fortified  it  would  be  to  court  disaster.  Our 
modern  pass  courses  took  shape  in  the  period  from 
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1800  to  1875.  The  educational  theory  prevailing  at 
that  time  held  that  a  separate  subject  was  needed  to 
train  each  power  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  all-round 
capacity  would  be  secured  by  combining  the  suitable 
subjects  in  due  proportions.  The  success  of  our 
honours  courses,  where  no  such  principle  has  been 
applied,  and  the  failure  of  our  pass  courses  which  rest 
upon  it,  are  surer  proofs  that  there  is  something  amiss 
with  the  theory  than  any  counter-theory  could  possibly 
be.     The  duty  of  theory  is  to  explain  facts. 

Apart  from  educational  theorists  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term,  probably  few  persons  are  aware  of 
the  flood  of  literature  which  has  appeared  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  on  this  subject,  and  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  profess  to  see  his  way  clearly 
through  the  issues  that  have  been  raised.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  reader  a 
short  history  of  the  controversy. 

During  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  every  subject 
was  ordinarily  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  trained 
some  particular  "  faculty,"  such  as  observation, 
memory,  reasoning,  or  imagination.  This  line  of 
argument  was  not,  as  the  opponents  of  classical  studies 
are  constantly  asserting,  the  last  defensive  line  of  the 
classical  man  after  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
every  position  which  the  plain  man  could  understand. 
It  was  the  canon  accepted  by  all  parties  alike;  but 
each  party  claimed  that  its  own  subject  trained  more 
of  these  faculties  or  more  important  faculties  than 
the  other  subjects.  Mathematicians  and  men  of 
science  used  it  as  freely  as  the  upholders  of  classics 
The  training  in  scientific  method  which  a  study  of 
any    one     branch     of     natural    science     might    be 
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expected  to  give  was  the  main  weapon  in   Huxley's 
armoury. 

Eventually  it  became  clear  that  the  argument  was 
stated  in  a  form  too  vague  to  convey  any  exact  mean- 
ing. The  study  of  mathematics — granted  that  the 
student  has  enough  mathematical  ability  to  profit  by 
his  study — undoubtedly  produces  a  certain  type  of 
mind.  But  the  exclusive  study  of  mathematics  does 
not  produce  a  type  of  mind  which  is  suited  to  deal 
with  any  and  every  type  of  situation.  The  mind 
which  has  been  mainly  shaped  by  mathematics  can 
deal  excellently  with  certainties,  but  it  cannot  weigh 
probabilities;  it  is  liable  to  leave  out  of  account 
counteracting  factors  which  the  plain  man  sees  quite 
easily;  it  dwells  too  exclusively  in  the  abstract. 
When  mathematics  claimed  to  be  the  most  perfect 
instrument  for  developing  the  human  reason,  the 
plain  man  interpreted  the  claim  at  its  face  value. 
He  expected  the  mathematician  to  prove  himself  the 
most  capable  political  reasoner,  the  man  best  able 
to  weigh  the  claims  of  psychical  research,  the  most 
clear-sighted  occupant  of  the  judicial  bench.  He 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  mathematicians 
excelled  in  one  or  more  of  these  lines,  while  others 
were  in  these  matters  singularly  out  of  their  element. 
No  wonder  that  the  theory  fell  into  disrepute.  Mathe- 
matics does  not  train  some  imaginary  "  general  faculty 
of  reason,"  but  a  particular  type  of  reasoning.  If  this 
is  true  of  reasoning,  it  is  still  more  true  of  imagination, 
observation,  and  the  rest.  There  is  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion, a  scientific  imagination,  an  historical  imagination, 
an  imagination  which  leads  to  sympathy  with  our 
fellow- men,  and  many  others;  in  fact,  each  of  these 
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terms  covers  a  multitude  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes, 
of  which  only  a  few  are  affected  by  a  study  of  each 
particular  subject.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  instead 
of  each  subject  being  particularly  concerned  with  one 
of  these  "  faculties,"  every  subject  trains  its  own 
particular  habits  within  all  of  them.  Science  trains 
a  scientific  imagination,  a  scientific  observation,  a 
scientific  reasoning;  and  every  other  subject  produces 
a  similar  effect. 

The  detection  of  this  truth  led  a  school  of  American 
psychologists,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Professor  Thorn- 
dike,  to  deny  the  existence  of  general  mental  training 
altogether.     The    results    of    mathematical    training, 
they  allege,  only  affect  the  further  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  produce  no  result  on  the  student's  mode 
of  approaching  any  other  type  of  problem.     Unfor- 
tunately, this  statement  is  almost  as  vague  as  the  old 
belief;  for  no  one  can  seriously  contend  that  a  person 
whose  higher  mental  training  has  consisted  solely  of 
mathematics  will  approach  any  question  in  quite  the 
same  way  as  one  whose  higher  training  has  consisted 
solely  of  classics.     Common  experience  is  too  strong 
for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  belief.     What  the  Ameri- 
can school  appears  really  intent  on  establishing  is  that 
the  results  of  a  mathematical  training  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  other  subjects  in  the  precise  way  alleged  by 
their  opponents.     Unfortunately,   the  chief  fault   of 
their  opponents  was  that  they  never  explained  precisely 
what  was  the  way  in  which  they  supposed  the  transfer 
to  take  place.     Consequently,  the  reader  is  left  in 
equal   doubt   what   is   the   way   in   which   Professor 
Thorndike  and  his  followers  deny  that  it  takes  place. 
The  form  in  which  the  Americans  state  the  problem 
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is  usually  as  follows:  A  man  of  straw,  whom  we  will 
call  the  "  disciplinarian,"  is  set  up.  The  disciplinarian 
is  supposed  to  believe  that  a  habit,  once  trained  in 
any  one  kind  of  subject-matter,  will  "  function " 
equally  well  in  any  other.  Experiments  are  then 
adduced  to  disprove  this  contention — e.g.,  Professor 
Thorndike  shows  that  training  in  estimating  the  size 
of  small  rectangles  produced  only  a  small  improvement 
in  estimating  the  size  of  larger  rectangles.  The  result 
is  then  applied  to  school  habits,  and  examples  are 
adduced  of  school-children  who  have  been  taught  to 
be  scrupulously  neat  in  their  arithmetic  lesson,  but 
who  remain  as  untidy  as  ever  in  other  lessons.  The 
conclusion  which  Professor  Thorndike  and  his  sup- 
porters claim  to  draw  is  that  the  operation  of  intel- 
lectual habits  is  confined  to  specific  subjects,  though 

'  subjects "  are  so  obviously  purely  conventional 
divisions  of  knowledge  that  this  way  of  stating  the 
conclusion  can  hardly  be  intended  to  be  scientifically 
exact.  Consequently,  apparent  exceptions  were  met 
with  the  admission  that,  if  two  subjects  had  "  common 
elements,"  then  habits  formed  in  one  of  the  subjects, 
so  far  as  they  concerned  the  common  elements,  would 

'  function  "  in  the  other.  For  instance,  habits  formed 
in  connection  with  mathematics  are  capable  of  "  func- 
tioning "  in  physics,  so  far  as  physics  is  mathematical. 
This  admission  constituted  the  first  concession  to 
common  experience. 

Professor  W.  C.  Bagley*  conceded  still  more. 
Something,  he  sees,  is  "  carried  over  "  from  one  sub- 
ject  to   another,    or   from   an   academic   subject   to 

*  Bagley,  "  The  Educative  Process "  (Macmillan,  1906), 
chapter  xiii. 
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ordinary  life.  But  he  still  holds  that  "  habits  are 
specific  responses  to  specific  stimuli,"  and  that  a 
"  generalization  of  habit  "  is  therefore  a  '  contra- 
diction in  terms."  What  is  carried  over  is  an  "  ideal." 
If  Thorndike's  neat  arithmeticians  had  thought  about 
their  neatness,  they  might  have  seen  the  desirability 
of  being  neat  in  other  subjects.  They  would  still 
have  had  to  form  the  habit  separately  in  each  subject 
through  practice,  but  the  "  ideal,"  which,  unlike  a 
habit,  is  capable  of  generalization,  would  have  provided 
the  necessary  stimulus.  The  ideal  represents  a  first 
stage,  which  is  common  to  all  subjects;  practice 
represents  the  second  stage,  which  is  peculiar  to  each 
separate  subject.  The  difference  between  Bagley  and 
the  disciplinarians  may  therefore  be  stated  in  this 
form:  the  disciplinarians  hold  that  neatness  can  be 
transferred  unconsciously,  while  Bagley  holds  that  a 
transfer  can  result  only  from  conscious  thought. 

A  further  step  is  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Sleight.*  Mr. 
Sleight  is  equally  vigorous  with  the  Americans  in 
denouncing  the  heresies  of  the  disciplinarians,  to 
whose  malign  influence  he  attributes  almost  every 
mistake  which  has  been  made  in  education,  and  he 
even  throws  over  the  theory  of  "  common  elements  "; 
but  on  the  whole  his  explanations  of  "  transfer," 
though  put  forward  as  the  exact  opposite  of  the  views 
of  the  disciplinarians,  might  well  be  accepted  by  a 
moderate  disciplinarian  as  a  statement  of  his  own 
position.  It  is  true  that,  after  making  many  con- 
cessions, he  reaches  the  ultimate  conclusion  that  the 
possible  "  transfer  "  of  intellectual  habits  to  ordinary 

*  Sleight,  "  Educational  Values  and  Methods  "  (Oxford 
Press,  1915). 
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life  should  have  no  weight  in  deciding  what  subjects 
are  suitable  for  children  under  fourteen;  but  in  this 
conclusion  many  disciplinarians  will  agree  with  him. 
The  weight  of  the  disciplinarian  argument  has  always 
been  thrown  into  the  discussion  of  the  suitable  sub- 
jects from  fifteen  to  twenty-three. 

Mr.  Sleight  distinguishes  three  ways  in  which  the 
study  of  a  subject  may  prove  useful  outside  its  own 
domain.  It  is  possible,  he  says,  to  "  carry  over  " 
(1)  "  concepts  of  method,"  (2)  "  quasi-ideals,"  (3)  ideals 
proper.  The  first  are  almost  purely  intellectual,  the 
second  have  a  marked  emotional  tinge,  the  third  are 
dependent  for  their  effect  solely  on  the  emotions 
aroused.  The  principle  of  making  sure  of  your 
premises  is  an  instance  of  the  first,  neatness  of  the 
second,  patriotism  of  the  third.  He  further  admits 
that  "  concepts  of  method  "  are  sometimes  consciously 
formulated  and  applied,  while  sometimes  "  a  general 
notion  of  the  method  employed  in  performing  a  piece 
of  mental  work  may  arise  in  our  minds  and  be  used 
upon  some  other  subject-matter  without  our  being 
aware  of  the  fact,  the  presence  of  the  general  notion 
being  betrayed  only  by  the  appearance  of  an  improved 
specific  power."*  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
admission,  it  is  almost  unkind  to  suggest  that  "  a 
notion  "  is  hardly  a  suitable  term  to  describe  some- 
thing which  we  can  hold  "  without  being  aware  of  the 
fact."  Mr.  Sleight's  "  notion  "  is,  in  fact,  akin  to  the 
vague  "  feel  "  of  our  procedure  which  accompanies  a 
stroke  at  golf  or  cricket;  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
habit  and  not  of  thought.  This  small  modification 
would  remove  the  last  thin  barrier  which  separates 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  94. 
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Mr.  Sleight  from  the  believers  in  generalized 
habit. 

"  Quasi-ideals,"  "  pure  ideals,"  and  "  concepts  of 
method  consciously  held,"  are  comparatively  simple 
notions,  and  the  possibility  of  their  transfer  to  other 
spheres  is  equally  recognized  by  both  parties.  The 
real  matter  in  dispute  is  concerned  with  the  uncon- 
scious transfer  of  what  Mr.  Sleight  calls  "  principles  of 
method  "  or  "  concepts  of  method  "  which  have  not 
been  consciously  formulated,  or  what  his  opponents 
would  call  "generalized  habits."  We  will  attempt, 
therefore,  to  formulate  our  own  views  on  this  matter. 
The  way  in  which  we  prefer  to  state  it  is  somewhat 
different  from  any  which  we  have  yet  seen,  though,  of 
the  many  writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
cussion, we  believe  that  our  views  are  most  in  accord 
with  those  of  Professor  C.  H.  Judd*  and  Mr.  S.  F. 
Jackson,  f 

Every  habit  of  thought  or  act  tends  to  extend  its 
scope  into  new  territory  with  or  without  modification. 
This  springs  from  our  reluctance  to  deal  with  any  situa- 
tion entirely  from  first  principles.  We  always  wish  to 
bring  our  previous  experience  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is 
a  labour-saving  device,  and  more  often  than  not  it  is 
justifiable,  though  in  certain  relations  it  may  subserve 
idleness,  lack  of  initiative,  or  lack  of  moral  courage, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Servant  who  refuses  to  settle 
the  smallest  question  in  the  light  of  common  sense, 

*  Judd,  "  Psychology  of  the  High  School  Subjects  "  (Ginn, 
1 91 5),  chapter  xvii. 

f  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  "  Proportional  Trans- 
ference and  the  Theory  of  Common  Elements,"  vol.  iii., 
Nos.  i,  2,  and  5. 
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but  invariably  relies  on  precedents.  It  may  operate 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  No  situation  is  ever 
exactly  like  any  old  situation;  were  our  habits  abso- 
lutely specific,  they  could  therefore  never  operate  at 
all.  But  we  have  always  experienced  some  situation 
more  or  less  similar.  Sometimes  we  deliberately  think 
of  some  such  situation  and  of  our  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  and  we  determine  to  act  on  the  same  lines 
with  or  without  modifications;  that  is,  we  follow 
precedent.  But  sometimes  we  do  not  actually  think 
of  any  previous  situation;  nevertheless,  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  similar  occurrences  in  the  past  and  by  our 
own  way  of  dealing  with  them.  The  latter  procedure 
belongs  to  a  more  primitive  stratum  of  human  nature 
than  the  former,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals, 
it  is  probably  their  sole  guide  to  conduct. 

Since  two  situations  are  never  exactly  alike,  we  are 
in  both  cases  guided  by  a  partial  but  not  complete 
similarity  between  the  old  and  new  situations.  When 
we  deliberately  use  past  experience,  our  recognition 
of  this  partial  similarity  is  conscious:  as  Professor 
Judd  points  out,  we  are  here  doing  on  a  small  scale 
what  on  the  large  scale  constitutes  genius;  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  consisted  in  recog- 
nizing the  similarity  between  the  movements  of  the 
moon  and  those  of  an  ordinary  falling  body.  But 
what  of  the  case  where  we  are  guided  by  such  a  simi- 
larity, but  do  not  actually  think  of  it  ?  For  this 
phenomenon  we  must  coin  the  term  "  subconscious 
recognition  of  similarity."* 

This   subconscious   recognition   of   the    similarities 

*  This  is,  of  course,  intended  purely  as  a  descriptive  and 
not  as  an  explanatory  term. 
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between  situations  is  the  basis  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  From  this  we  see  that  it 
is,  for  many  purposes,  far  more  useful  than  deliberate 
thought.  Just  as  too  much  thought  about  our  move- 
ments impedes  the  execution  of  a  good  stroke  at  golf, 
so  there  are  situations  where  too  much  thought  about 
the  course  which  we  should  pursue  hinders  our  effective 
pursuance.  Two  reasons  may  be  given.  The  first  is 
that,  the  less  we  have  to  think  of  our  own  actions, 
the  more  we  can  attend  to  the  external  situation,  to 
the  acts  of  others,  and  to  the  effects  of  our  actions. 
The  second  is  that  the  elimination  of  conscious  thought 
secures  promptitude.  The  boxer  whose  blows  are 
subconsciously  directed  can  keep  his  attention  fixed 
on  the  movements  of  his  antagonist ;  he  can  also  react 
momentarily.  So  it  is  with  the  speaker  who  is  sub- 
jected to  heckling,  the  officer  who  sees  an  opportunity 
for  launching  an  attack,  the  schoolmaster  who  is 
confronted  with  a  problem  of  discipline,  the  man  in 
an  accident  who  sees  a  way  of  escape.  He  is  conscious 
of  the  external  situation;  he  is  conscious  of  his  own 
decision ;  but  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  grounds  which 
determined  his  decision. 

Every  kind  of  study,  pursued  long  enough  and  with 
sufficient  intensity,  and  given  the  requisite  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  student — conditions  which  are  too 
apt  to  be  ignored — will  produce  a  similar  kind  of  tact. 
Take  the  case  of  learning  a  new  language.  At  the 
early  stages  the  learner  needs  to  think  of  each  word 
separately,  and  then  deliberately  to  combine  the 
words  in  a  sentence;  at  a  later  stage  the  words  come 
of  themselves,  and  the  speaker  speaks  fluently. 
Similarly,  in  writing  a  language,  familiarity  develops 
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a  sense  of  style;  while  in  mathematics  it  produces  a 
"  feel "  of  the  lines  on  which  a  proof  must  be  sought, 
and  a  "feel"  of  certainty  when  it  has  been  found. 
Or  again,  in  history,  it  produces  a  special  form  of 
historical  tact  whereby  the  historian  in  forming  his 
estimates  takes  account  of  all  relevant  considerations. 

Rut  'subjects'1  are  a  purely  artificial  creation, 
and  similar  situations  are  to  be  found  outside  the 
academic  sphere.  The  political  situations  of  con- 
temporary life  exhibit  similarities  to  the  historical 
situations  of  the  lecture-room;  the  "  feel"  of  proof  is 
not  utterly  unlike  in  mathematics  and  in  matters 
unconcerned  with  numerical  or  geometrical  relations; 
translation  from  a  foreign  language  into  the  vernacular 
or  vice  versa  develops  a  "  feel  "  of  clearness  and  exact- 
ness in  the  vernacular  which  is  of  use  elsewhere  than 
in  examinations.  "  Transfer  of  experience "  from 
the  lecture-room  to  life  is  possible  wherever  in  life 
situations  are  found  which  can  be  subconsciously 
recognized  as  similar  to  the  situations  presented  in 
studies.  This  is  the  first  principle  on  which  the 
believer  in  intellectual  training  would  take  his  stand. 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  modi- 
fications in  our  behaviour.  It  is  well  known  to  animal 
psychologists  that  a  lower  animal  confronted  with  a 
new  situation  will  react  towards  it  as  he  has  reacted 
to  similar  previous  situations;  but  he  will  do  so  with- 
out modification,  and  will  therefore  never  act  in  quite 
the  most  appropriate  manner.  Human  beings  have 
consequently  evolved  a  new  means  of  providing  for 
modifications  in  their  behaviour — namely,  conscious 
deliberation.  But  the  two  modes  of  reaction,  sub- 
conscious habit   and  conscious  modification,  can   be 
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combined  in  any  given  case.  We  may  first  feel  what 
are  the  right  general  lines  to  pursue  without  knowing 
what  portion  of  our  past  experience  is  guiding  us, 
and  then  think  out  the  details  which  will  adapt  these 
general  lines  of  action  to  the  particular  circumstances. 
Indeed,  we  often  intuitively  recognize  an  unfamiliar 
factor  in  a  situation  which  otherwise  seems  familiar, 
and  it  at  once  attracts  our  attention  as  constituting 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  In  technical  language  we 
may  say  that  to  the  subconscious  recognition  of 
general  similarity  is  added  a  subconscious  recognition 
of  diversity  in  some  of  the  details,  and  that,  having 
recognized  the  crux  by  a  subconscious  process,  we 
proceed  to  deal  with  it  by  conscious  deliberation. 
The  great  difference,  then,  between  human  subcon- 
sciousness and  brute  subconsciousness  is  that  the 
former  can  thus  ring  up  the  central  exchange  of 
consciousness  whenever  it  feels  the  need  of  it,  while 
the  latter  cannot. 

So  far  the  American  psychologists  might  possibly 
be  prepared  to  go  with  us.  They  would,  however, 
certainly  maintain  that  no  modification  of  action  is 
possible  except  through  the  medium  of  the  central 
exchange.  This  contention  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
correct.  The  reverse  is  obviously  true  in  the  case 
of  bodily  actions.  The  psychologists  who  love  to 
define  habit  as  "a  specific  response  to  a  specific 
stimulus"  do  not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  analyzed 
such  typical  cases  of  physical  action  as  the  strokes  at 
golf  or  cricket.  Were  their  theory  correct,  a  golfer 
who  had  learned  to  execute  to  perfection  an  approach 
shot  of  a  hundred  yards  and  another  of  fifty  yards 
would  be  utterly  at  sea  if  confronted  with  a  shot  of 
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sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  yards.  Common  experience 
exhibits  no  such  result.  Skill  develops  within  a  certain 
wide  sphere.  Within  this  sphere  we  begin  with  rough 
and  somewhat  erratic  reactions;  and  improved  skill 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  finer  and  finer  distinctions. 
The  unconscious  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
varying  stimuli  trains  the  varying  reactions  to  every 
one  of  them.  When  this  process  has  been  carried 
far  enough,  if  an  intermediate  member  of  the  series 
is  met,  even  though  we  have  not  hitherto  experienced 
it.  our  nervous  system  has  been  educated  in  advance 
to  deal  with  it.  So  far  are  habits  from  being  universally 
'  specific  "  that  the  solitary  specific  habit,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  is  a  rare  exception.  To  use  a  metaphor,  the 
most  common  type  of  habits  must  be  conceived  as  a 
thick  rope,  which  is  "trained"  by  being  constantly 
split  into  smaller  and  more  numerous  fibres.  Indeed, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  we  must  abandon  the 
concept  of  single  habits  altogether  and  substitute  for 
it  that  of  a  "  habit-system."  The  acquisition  of  style 
presents  us  with  a  good  instance  of  such  a  habit- 
system  in  the  intellectual  sphere. 

Further,  these  habit-systems  tend  to  expand  into 
adjoining  territory.  Professor  Thorndike  is  of  course 
right  that,  the  further  we  pass  from  the  sphere  in 
which  they  have  been  formed,  the  less  effective  they 
become.  He  formed  a  "habit-system"  when  he 
trained  his  pupils  to  estimate  the  size  of  small  rectangles, 
and  he  found  that  it  had  produced  an  improvement  in 
estimating  the  size  of  larger  rectangles — though  not 
so  great  as  he  imagined  that  a  disciplinarian  would 
have  expected  !  The  natural  explanation  is  that  the 
improvement    arises    directly    out    of    the    numerous 
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subconscious  comparisons  of  sizes  involved  in  acquiring 
the  original  habit  system.*  Thus,  when  we  begin 
to  practise  with  rectangles  of  sizes  immediately  above 
or  below  that  in  which  training  has  already  taken 
place,  we  find  the  work  already  half  completed.  This 
tendency  of  habits  to  expand  is,  of  course,  gradual. 
It  affects  the  territory  next  adjoining  first;  then,  when 
this  is  consolidated,  the  territory  beyond;  and  so  on. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  neatness 
already  mentioned.  The  habit  of  neatness  will  tend 
to  spread,  but  it  will  take  no  sudden  leap.  At  first  its 
domain  is  small,  and  it  will  tend  to  spread  only  into 
the  immediately  adjoining  region;  but,  the  more 
territory  it  has  acquired,  the  more  will  it  tend  to 
absorb  other  territory.     Vires  acquirit  eundo. 

Doubtless  minds  are  differently  constituted  at  birth 
as  regards  the  ease  with  which  modification  is  effected 
below  the  level  of  consciousness.  Subconscious  recog- 
nition of  similarity,  which  is  a  power  common  to  human 
beings  and  the  lower  animals,  is  universal.  But 
subconscious  modification  of  behaviour,  which  implies 
subconscious  analysis,  is  specifically  human;  it  is  a 
later  development  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  bestowed  in  different  measures 
on  different  individuals.  We  commonly  term  it 
plasticity.  But,  though  the  potentiality  is  given  at 
birth,  its  actual  development  seems  to  depend  partly 

*  Professor  Thorndike  could  not,  of  course,  accept  this 
explanation,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  habit  as  a 
"  specific  response  to  a  specific  stimulus."  He  is  forced,  there- 
fore, to  resort  to  the  theory  of  "  common  elements,"  and  to 
speak  of  "  a  partial  identity  "  between  the  elements  of  the 
two  processes. 
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on  training.  It  becomes  itself  a  habit  which  tends 
to  expand,  first  into  adjoining  territory,  and  then  into 
territory  more  remote.  The  townsman  is  more  plastic 
than  the  rustic.  The  educated  man  is  more  plastic 
than  the  uneducated.  No  one  who  has  had  to  do 
with  the  training  of  recruits  would  deny  that,  allowing 
for  variations  due  to  original  capacity,  these  state- 
ments on  the  whole  hold  good.  Further,  the  habit 
is  more  likely  to  be  set  in  motion  if  its  desirability 
has  been  consciously  recognized;  and  its  development 
will  be  more  or  less  marked  according  as  its  desirability 
is  frequently  before  the  mind.  In  other  words,  its 
previous  recognition  as  a  guiding  principle  of  conduct 
will  secure  its  occurrence  even  in  particular  cases 
where  it  is  not  consciously  applied.  We  may  once 
more  produce  a  certain  type  of  Civil  Servant  as  an 
instance  of  what  happens  when  the  desirability  of 
modification  has  not  been  consciously  recognized,  and 
so  no  unconscious  habit  has  been  formed.  The  follow- 
ing of  precedent  means  an  unwillingness  to  adapt 
our  behaviour,  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  to  the 
differences  which  every  situation  must  exhibit.  The 
business  man,  the  soldier  on  active  service,  the  school- 
master, are  obliged  to  effect  such  modifications  because 
of  the  consequences;  and  the  necessity  becomes  part 
of  the  tradition  of  the  profession.  It  has  become  a 
tradition  of  the  army  during  the  present  war.  English- 
men are  naturally  plastic;  and,  when  need  calls,  they 
develop  the  quality  easily.  It  is  this  natural  plasticity 
which  accounts  both  for  our  success  in  eventually 
'  muddling  through  "  and  for  our  dislike  of  theory 
and  of  adequate  preparation.  We  trust  to  our  plas- 
ticity so  much    that  we  undervalue  other  weapons. 
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The  Civil  Service  is  not  confronted  with  situations 
where  a  lack  of  plasticity  produces  immediate  disaster. 
It  always  has  time  to  deliberate  and  to  consult.  Its 
members  are  chosen  before  they  have  formed  habits 
of  plasticity  in  other  branches  of  life.  Plasticity  has 
consequently  not  come  to  be  one  of  the  working  canons 
of  the  service. 

Our  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  modifications  in 
behaviour  may  now  be  summed  up.  Experience 
operates,  not  by  the  formation  of  isolated  habits,  but 
of  habit-systems;  these  systems  therefore  contain 
possibilities  of  modification  from  the  beginning.  In 
any  given  case  modification  can  be  determined  either 
consciously  or  subconsciously.  But  even  subconscious 
modification  in  individual  cases  is  helped  by  the 
formation  of  a  conscious  and  general  ideal  of  plasticity. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Professor  Thorndike 
and  Professor  Bagley  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
conscious  deliberation,  while  the  ordinary  Englishman 
tends  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  experience  sub- 
consciously stored  in  the  form  of  tact.  If  either  side 
has  to  be  exaggerated,  the  exaggeration  of  tact  and 
common  sense,  or,  in  psychological  language,  of  sub- 
conscious reactions,  is  the  less  of  two  evils.  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  stand  for  the  two  exaggerations  as 
regards  the  war.  Germany  diagnosed  all  other  nations 
by  means  of  conscious  formulae;  she  prepared  her 
strategy  and  tactics  on  abstract  principles;  she  con- 
ducted her  diplomacy  on  set  lines.  She  consequently 
had  every  bit  of  machinery  ready.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Great  Britain  entered  on  the  war  she  had  nothing 
to  guide  her.  Her  people  had  had  little  practical 
experience  of  foreign  nations  and   none   of  modern 
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warfare;  and,  as  they  refuse  to  work  by  theory,  they 
had  neither  principle  nor  experience  to  help  them. 
Forced  to  deal  with  other  nations  and  to  conduct  a 
vast  campaign,  they  learned  to  do  both  in  the  hard 
school  of  practical  experience.  In  this  school  learning 
is  gained  by  making  mistakes  and  suffering  the  con- 
sequences. We  have  made  the  mistakes;  we  have 
suffered  bitterly;  but  we  have  learned  our  lesson. 
Germany,  on  one  side  at  least — the  understanding  of 
other  peoples — has  learned  nothing  in  that  school. 
But  let  us  not  be  self-satisfied  because  our  way  is  the 
less  of  two  evils.  There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration  in 
either  direction.  The  importance  of  conscious  rules 
of  procedure,  of  conscious  aims  in  conduct,  and  of 
conscious  ideals  and  estimates  of  value,  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  a  training  in  tact 
and  common  sense.  We  should  not  have  been  less 
plastic  during  the  war  if  we  had  been  better  prepared 
beforehand.  But  one  condition  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  right  use  of  both  weapons:  a  "feel" 
must  be  developed  of  the  kinds  of  occasions  when 
conscious  rules  are  needed,  and  of  those  where  sub- 
conscious reaction  is  required;  a  "feel"  which  must 
be  based  on  experience,  but  likewise  be  built  up  by 
judgment;  which  must,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
American  psychologists,  "  function  "  both  as  "  habit  " 
and  as  "  conscious  judgment." 

As  the  points  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish 
have  been  somewhat  numerous,  the  reader  may  find 
a  summary  of  our  conclusions  convenient. 

1.  Since  every  situation  in  life  is  slightly  different 
from  every  other,  we  are  guided,  in  dealing  with  new 
situations,   by   a  recognition,   which   may   be   either 
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conscious  or  subconscious,  of  their  similarity  to  old 
situations. 

2.  Habits  are  not  isolated  means  of  dealing  with 
solitary  situations,  but  are  bound  together  into  a 
group  of  modes  of  dealing  with  all  situations  that  may 
arise  within  a  given  sphere  ("  habit-systems  "). 

3.  These  habit-systems  are  constantly  tending  to 
extend  so  as  to  include  other  situations  in  the  order 
of  their  similarity. 

4.  Modifications  in  our  behaviour  to  meet  differences 
in  situations  otherwise  similar  may  be  effected  in  any 
one  of  three  ways — (a)  altogether  subconsciously; 
(b)  by  a  subconscious  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  followed  by  its  conscious  solution ;  (c)  by  a 
conscious  reference  to  similar  past  cases. 

5.  Some  situations  need  to  be  dealt  with  consciously 
and  others  subconsciously;  but  subconscious  response 
will  be  influenced  by  past  conscious  thought,  as  well 
as  by  "  quasi-ideals  "  and  "  ideals  "  :  in  order  to  react 
in  the  right  way,  we  need  to  form  a  habit  of  diagnosing 
situations  subconsciously  in  order  that  we  may  know 
whether  we  need  to  "  ring  up  "  consciousness  or  not, 
and  this  habit  is  more  likely  to  be  formed  if  we  realize 
its  desirability. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  intellectual  habits,  we  must 
also  take  account  of  emotional  habits,  amongst  which 
ideals  are  of  special  importance. 

If  these  principles  are  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  a  caveat  at  the  beginning,  and  to  say  that  no 
mental  training  which  is  given  in  a  University  course 
will  affect  life.  The  habit-system,  for  instance,  which 
we  have  called  "precision  of  thought"  is  needed 
wherever  we  are  following  a  piece  of  close  reasoning, 
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whether  in  our  studies  or  in  a  committee.  It  may 
originally  have  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  a  particular  subject,  but  it  is  constantly 
seeking  to  enlarge  its  bounds.  Situations  in  real  life 
are  subconsciously  recognized  as  similar  to  those 
academic  situations  in  which  we  have  come  habitually 
to  apply  it.  In  every  situation  the  exact  nature  of 
this  precise  thinking  needs  to  be  slightly  modified. 
We  may  do  so  in  many  cases  subconsciously  and 
without  difficulty;  in  other  cases  we  detect  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  in  the  act  of  thinking  loosely,  but  our 
subconsciousness  "rings  up"  our  consciousness  and 
demands  that  we  should  direct  our  deliberate  attention 
to  securing  clearness  of  thought.  And  this  "  ringing 
up  "  is  more  likely  to  occur  the  more  we  have  in  the 
past  both  thought  about  clearness  as  a  desirable 
intellectual  possession  and  also  practised  it  as  a  habit 
in  diverse  spheres  of  thought.  This  instance  will,  we 
trust,  indicate  the  nature  of  that  change,  produced 
by  education  on  the  mind  of  the  student,  which  we 
still  continue  to  hold  may  best  be  described  by  the 
term  "intellectual  training." 


CHAPTER  IV 

HOW  SHALL  WE  SATISFY  THE  PASSMAN'S  NEEDS  ? 

The  demurrer  has  failed.  So  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  academic 
training  from  producing  habits  of  thought  which  will 
be  operative  outside  academic  subjects.  But  we  must 
not  assume  that,  merely  by  playing  with  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  of  subjects,  we  can  produce 
any  mental  habits  which  are  considered  desirable. 
The  problem  is  far  more  complex.  Psychology  has  no 
more  information  to  supply.  It  has  not  yet  examined 
the  passman  before  and  after  he  has  taken  every 
possible  combination  of  subjects  and  tabulated  the 
results;  it  has  not  reduced  his  capacities  to  the  form 
of  statistics  and  the  statistics  to  the  form  of  graphs. 
It  may  perform  this  task  in  the  future,  but  even  so 
its  statistics  will  ultimately  rest  on  observation  of  the 
man  himself;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  well-ordered 
observations,  we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  such 
informal  observations  as  are  supplied  by  ordinary 
experience. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion  which  ordinary 
observation  supplies  is  this,  that  no  study  in  itself 
supplies  either  outlook  or  logical  habits  of  mind;  both 
are  dependent  on  a  further  condition — the  spirit  in 
which  the  study  is  pursued.     The  more  mechanical  is 
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the  acquisition,  the  more  easily  is  it  secured  by  ex- 
ternal pressure,  and  the  less  dependent  is  it  on  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  the  student.  A  company  could 
be  drilled  in  the  old  close  order  formations  without 
any  will  of  its  own — almost  against  its  will — and  it 
gained  something  in  the  process ;  but  to  learn  the  use 
of  any  variety  of  cover  which  may  present  themselves 
when  a  platoon  is  advancing  in  extended  order  needs 
the  co-operation  of  the  private's  intelligence.  A 
schoolboy  may  be  drilled  into  accuracy  in  arithmetical 
calculations  or  in  producing  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical Latin  equivalents  of  an  English  sentence;  but 
he  will  have  gained  no  general  habit  of  accuracy  and 
no  sense  of  Latin  style  unless  he  himself  takes  part 
in  the  game.  Will  anyone  profess  to  have  produced 
a  habit,  such  as  orderly  arrangement  of  material,  or 
recognition  of  the  difference  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  or  initiative  in  analyzing  a  problem, 
or  any  of  the  other  qualities  which  we  have  selected 
as  distinguishing  marks  of  the  trained  mind,  in  a  pupil 
who  approached  his  studies  in  the  attitude  of  a  school- 
boy at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  form  ?  The  terms 
which  we  commonly  employ  to  denote  the  process  of 
developing  these  habits  are  suitable  or  unsuitable 
according  to  the  exact  suggestion  which  they  convey. 

'  Mental  training  "  should  resemble  the  training  to 
which  the  athlete  subjects  himself,  and  not  that  to 
which    a   circus   horse   is   subjected   by   his    trainer. 

'  Mental  discipline  "  must  be  the  restraint  of  impulse 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  efficiency,  and  not  a 
performance  of  orders  behind  which  the  performer 
has  never  dreamt  that  there  is  an  object.  "  Mental 
gymnastics"  must  signify  an  effort  to  execute  feats 
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of  mental  skill  whose  difficulty  gives  them  their  charm, 
and  not  the  laborious  ascent  of  a  mental  treadmill 
which  seems  to  lead  nowhere. 

These  metaphors  will,  we  hope,  convince  the  reader 
that  we  are  no  adherents  of  the  school  of  "  soft  peda- 
gogics." No  mental  habit  worth  having  is  trained 
unless  the  subject  is  difficult  enough  to  strain  the 
student's  intellectual  muscle.  An  effort  is  always 
required  to  do  anything  which  you  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  do.  Yet,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
analogy  of  athletics,  it  is  just  this  effort  which  gives 
the  study  its  charm,  provided  always  that  the  student 
enters  on  the  study  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  with 
which  he  approaches  sport.  The  Greeks  were  right 
in  calling  a  place  of  learning  <r%o\??.  Approach 
study  as  work,  and  you  will  probably  idle;  approach 
it  in  a  spirit  of  play,  and  you  will  probably  accomplish 
really  hard  work.  To  expect  such  an  attitude  in  a 
child  of  ten  may  possibly  be  to  expect  too  much, 
but  it  is  our  one  hope  with  a  young  man  of 
twenty. 

For  what  other  stimulus  have  we  to  use  ?  The 
days  of  detentions  and  impositions  are  over,  and  the 
only  substitute  is  the  fear  of  failing  in  an  examination. 
Here  at  any  rate  we  are  on  familiar  ground,  and  stand 
in  no  need  of  the  psychological  laboratory  to  enlighten 
us.  The  passman,  if  he  feels  work  as  work,  will  plan  out 
his  whole  scheme  of  study  in  relation  to  the  examina- 
tion. The  details  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  "  conscientious,"  which  in  most  cases  means 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  interests  outside  his  work. 
If  he  is  not  a  "conscientious  worker" — that  is,  if  he 
has  plenty  of  other  interests,  good  or  bad — he  will 
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discover  the  habits  of  examiners,  he  will  confine  him- 
self to  those  parts  of  the  subject  towards  which  they 
are  usually  attracted,  discover  the  standard  of  a  pass, 
restrict  his  output  of  work  either  intensively  or  ex- 
tensively in  the  light  of  this  standard,  and  he  will 
probably  only  allow  a  5  per  cent,  margin  of  error  to 
guard  against  "  bad  luck."  If  he  is  wise,  he  will,  of 
course,  make  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
at  an  early  stage,  but  he  will  arrange  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  near  enough  to  the  examination  to 
insure  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  memorized 
material  before  the  time  arrives.  He  will  probably 
try  not  to  postpone  it  so  long  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  curtail  his  hours  of  sleep  immediately  before  the 
examination:  this,  however,  needs  a  cool  head,  and 
the  passman  usually  has  a  fit  of  "  nerves"  and  fails 
to  carry  this  precaution  through. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  exceedingly  "  con- 
scientious" — that  is  to  say,  has  no  interests,  and 
consequently  has  nothing  but  work  with  which  to 
occupy  his  time — he  will  cover  the  whole  syllabus 
and  will  allow  a  30  per  cent,  margin  of  error;  but  he 
will  work  only  in  the  examination  spirit,  he  will  accept 
the  statements  of  the  text-book  as  they  stand,  he  will 
make  great  use  of  verbal  memory,  his  mind  will  never 
play  round  a  topic,  he  will  carefully  ignore  everything 
that  is  not  in  the  syllabus,  he  will  very  probably  work 
to  a  time-table,  and  he  will  contrive  to  combine  the 
maximum  of  drudgery  with  the  minimum  of  lasting 
profit. 

So  much  indefiniteness  has  entered  into  education 
through  the  misuse  of  the  term  "interest"  that  we 
feel  some  reluctance  to  use  it,  lest  it  should  give  rise 
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to  misapprehension.  In  saying  that  the  enlisting  of 
the  passman's  interest  is  the  first  essential  to  success, 
we  are  not  suggesting  any  loss  of  seriousness,  any 
attempt  to  adopt  a  "popular"  style  of  lecturing,  or 
any  playing  with  the  subjects.  The  remedy  does  not 
lie  in  the  oratorical  or  descriptive  powers  of  lecturers 
or  in  superficial  and  diverting  text-books.  It  is 
suggested  by  existing  honours  courses. 

How  does  an  honours  course  succeed  in  gripping  the 
student's  mind  and  causing  him  to  dwell  on  the  subject, 
to  read  round  it  and  to  think  round  it,  till  it  becomes 
a  part  of  his  being  ?  Mainly  because  of  its  unity  of 
aim.  The  honours  candidate  lives  for  two  years  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  course.  He  never  experiences 
the  mental  jerk  of  being  switched  from  one  subject 
on  to  another.  There  is  much  diversity  within  his 
course,  but  it  is  a  diversity  in  unity.  It  is  this  com- 
bination which  makes  for  interest.  Farming  is  an 
interesting  occupation.  It  is  very  diversified;  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  sowing,  reaping,  carrying,  thatching, 
hedging  and  ditching,  are  embraced  under  it;  but  all 
these  processes  are  felt  to  be  linked  together  in  a 
single  whole.  We  cannot  imagine  a  man  who  was 
condemned  to  be  a  farmer  on  Monday,  a  lawyer  on 
Tuesday,  a  miner  on  Wednesday,  and  a  schoolmaster 
on  Thursday,  finding  much  interest  in  any  of  these 
occupations.  With  young  children  it  is  quite  different ; 
they  love  to  be  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long. 
Nature  has  been  very  far-sighted  in  her  educational 
gifts.  The  world  has  so  many  sides  that  she  wishes 
her  children  to  gain  experience  in  all,  and  to  this  end 
she  has  implanted  in  them  a  restless  curiosity  to 
explore   any    and    every    part    of   her   domain.     The 
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adult's  success  in  life  depends  on  specializing  his 
activities,  and  so  Nature  has  deepened  his  interests, 
but  has  made  them  less  broad.  The  schoolboy  stands 
midway  between  the  child  and  the  adult.  The  writer 
well  remembers  that  the  most  poignant  sorrow  of  his 
schooldays  wTas  when,  at  fourteen,  he  was  ordered  to 
drop  mathematics  in  order  to  specialize  in  classics. 
But  he  has  never  met  a  University  passman  who  was 
really  interested  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  two 
disconnected  examination  subjects.  If  there  is  any- 
one who  can  maintain  several  academic  interests  at 
once,  it  is  not  the  passman,  it  is  the  brilliant  honours 
man.  He  can  see  connections  everywhere.  His  sub- 
ject ramiiies  in  his  mind  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  nothing  human — or  sometimes  even  scientific — is 
strange  to  him. 

Existing    pass    courses    disperse    interest    and    so 
destroy  it.     To  the  first-year  passman  Greek  and  Latin 
are  two  separate  subjects;  for  he  is  still  so  involved 
in  linguistics  that  he  cannot  see  through  the  difficulties 
of  grammar  and  translation  to  the  civilization  which 
lies  behind.     The  Oxford  course  consists  of  four  sub- 
jects in  the  first  stage  (Greek,  Latin,  mathematics  or 
logic,  and  scripture),  and  four  in  the  second  (Greek, 
Latin,  and  two  options).     The  usual  requirements  of 
a  modern  University  consist  of  four  or  five  subjects 
in  the  first  stage  (of  which  Latin,  English,  and  mathe- 
matics, or  some  one  of  them,  may  be  compulsory), 
and  three  in  the  second  (which  in  theory  are  optional). 
Manchester  and  Wales  possess  a  somewhat  complicated 
system;  the  minimum  number  of  subjects  is  the  same 
as  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be  exceeded  in  the  second 
and  third  years.     Everything  is  done  to  emphasize 
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the  isolation  of  subjects.  At  Oxford  the  candidate 
sits  the  final  examinations  in  different  terms.  In  the 
newer  Universities  the  teaching  staff  is  organized  in 
watertight  departments,  and  the  points  of  intersection 
between  subjects  receive  little  attention.  Plato  may 
be  studied  as  a  Greek  text,  without  any  heed  to  his 
philosophy,  in  the  Greek  department;  while,  in  the 
department  of  philosophy,  he  may  be  read  in  a  trans- 
lation and  discussed  as  a  philosopher,  but  out  of  all 
connection  with  other  aspects  of  Greek  life.  Even  if 
the  same  student  happens  to  take  the  two  courses,  it 
may  be  in  different  years.  Ancient  history  may  be 
treated  as  a  poor  relation  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
departments  or  by  that  of  modern  history;  politics 
may  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  economics;  and  the 
mangled  remains  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided  among 
the  three  departments  of  Greek,  philosophy,  and 
economics,  none  of  whose  heads  really  knows  what 
the  others  are  doing. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  student  should 
effect  his  own  combinations.  But  how  is  he  to  see 
the  connections  of  subjects  before  he  begins  to  study 
them  ?  Is  he  likely  to  look  for  combinations  when 
the  desirability  of  so  doing  has  never  been  suggested, 
when,  indeed,  the  opposite  point  of  view  is  implicitly 
and  explicitly  suggested  at  every  turn  ?  Every  honest 
observer  will  admit  that,  at  the  older  Universities,  the 
vast  bulk  of  passmen  choose  the  subjects  in  which 
they  will  pass  most  easily,  and  that  at  the  newer 
Universities,  when  they  do  not  choose  the  easiest 
courses,  they  effect  the  combination  which  will  most 
readily  gain  them  a  post  on  a  school  staff.  It  is  not, 
however,  generally  known  what  extraordinary  com- 
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binations  of  disconnected  subjects  schools  occasionally 
expect  of  their  teachers. 

The  next  rough  test  by  which  we  can  gauge  a  sub- 
ject's stimulating  power  on  the  passman  is  the  extent 
to  which  material  content  predominates  over  form. 
Logic  rarely  stimulates  him,  history  often.  We  see 
some  readers  shake  their  heads  and  detect  the  savour 
of  soft  pedagogics.  '  The  formal  subjects,"  they  say, 
'  are  hard,  and  therefore  afford  good  mental  discipline; 
the  material  subjects  are  easy,  and  afford  none."  But 
is  logic  really  hard  ?  Is  it  not  merely  thought  to  be 
hard  because  it  is  uninteresting  ?  Approach  the  pass- 
man in  an  unprofessional  capacity  and  convince  him 
that  "  logic  is  neither  a  science  nor  an  art,  but  a 
dodge,"  and  the  difficulty  vanishes.  It  is  the  '"  sad, 
grim,  querulous,  spiteful,  threatening  and  disdainful 
visage"  of  logic,  as  Montaigne  puts  it,  which  terrifies 
passmen.  We  are,  moreover,  convinced  that  logic 
has  rarely  any  disciplinary  value  for  this  class  of 
student.  The  difference  between  the  honours  type 
of  mind  and  the  pass  type  of  mind  consists  precisely 
in  this:  the  honours  man  can  learn  how  to  proceed  by 
analyzing  the  methods  of  others,  the  passman  can 
learn  how  to  proceed  only  by  personal  experience. 
The  former  can  therefore  utilize  the  instances  of 
scientific  procedure  which  he  meets  in  treatises  on 
logic,  but  the  passman  can  acquire  sound  habits  of 
reasoning  only  by  reasoning  for  himself.  He  must 
get  a  "feel"  of  reasoning,  and  he  must  gain  it  in 
subjects  where  the  reasoning  is  real — that  is  to  say, 
is  undertaken  because  there  is  a  point  which  he  wishes 
to  prove  or  to  disprove.  He  will  not  gain  it  from 
artificial  problems  which  are  merely  set  as  exercises, 
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Are  we  compelled,  if  we  abandon  formal  subjects, 
to  abandon  intellectual  training  ?  By  no  means. 
The  time  is  past  when  logic,  an  artificially  formal 
geometry,  and  Latin  prose,  were  the  only  available 
means  of  training  what  was  vaguely  called  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  These  subjects,  indeed,  appeared  to  the 
student  as  purely  formal  exercises  which  were  not 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  truth.*  But  nowadays 
we  have  at  our  disposal  natural  science,  f  history,  and 
economics,  all  of  which  involve  a  high  degree  of 
reasoning,  but  of  reasoning  which  is  really  directed 
to  the  search  for  truth. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  decided  that  no  true  mental 
training  can  be  secured  unless  we  enlist  the  passman's 
interest,  and  that  for  this  end  two  conditions  are 
necessary — (i)  concentration  on  a  small  group  of 
connected  subjects;  (2)  the  material,  as  opposed  to  the 
formal,  character  of  those  subjects.  We  have  now  to 
show  that  these  conditions  of  securing  interest  are 
really  compatible  with  a  training  of  sound  intellectual 
habits;  for  otherwise  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
passman's  mind  cannot  be  trained  at  all. 

Originally  it  was  believed  that  each  mental  habit 
could  be  trained  by  one  specific  subject.  This  idea  is 
now  exploded.  The  belief  that  reasoning  can  be 
reduced  to  any  one  form  has  yielded  before  the  exten- 

*  Geometry,  of  course,  only  bore  this  appearance  through 
the  order  in  which  Euclid  set  forth  the  propositions;  it  is  not 
in  itself  a  purely  formal  study. 

f  We  are  not  suggesting  the  combination  of  scientific  and 
humanistic  subjects  in  one  course,  which  would  be  opposed  to 
our  whole  idea  of  the  need  of  specialization  in  a  group  of  allied 
subjects.  Natural  science  has  already  adopted  this  principle 
in  the  course  for  the  B.Sc.  degree. 
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sion  of  intellectual  activities.  Huxley's  assurance  that 
'  all  scientific  method  is  one  "  is  psychologically  as  un- 
true as  the  older  idea  that  the  search  for  truth  involves 
the  conscious  use  of  the  syllogistic  form.  Formulae 
can,  indeed,  be  invented  to  which  every  valid  proof 
must  conform;  but  the  formulae  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  habits  of  mind  which  enable  the  discoverer 
to  construct  his  proof,  or  with  those  which  enable  the 
reader  to  criticize  them  intelligently:  and  it  is  these 
habits  of  mind  which  constitute  the  real  goal  of  an 
intellectual  training.  Unlike  the  formulae  of  logic, 
these  habits  are  not  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  subject- 
matter;  they  differ  according  as  the  subject  admits 
of  differing  degrees  of  certainty,  according  as  it  can 
avail  itself  of  certain  kinds  of  evidence,  and  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  generalization  is  possible. 

An  all-round  reasoner  would  therefore  need  to  be 
able  to  reason  equally  well  in  each  of  the  following 
classes  of  subject: 

1.  Mathematics,  which  depends  on  deduction  from 
self-evident  axioms. 

2.  Sciences  which  admit  both  of  observation  and  of 
experiment,  such  as  physics  and  chemistry. 

3.  Sciences  which  admit  of  observation,  but  not  of 
experiment,  such  as  astronomy. 

4.  Sciences  where  the  facts  are  before  us,  but  where 
it  is  hard  to  disentangle  the  contributory  causes  and 
the  combinations  of  results,  such  as  political  economy. 

5.  Sciences  where  the  bulk  of  the  facts  themselves 
have  to  be  inferred  from  a  few  which  are  before  us, 
and  where  the  end  is  rather  the  establishment  of  facts 
than  of  general  laws,  such  as  geology. 

6.  Subjects   where   the   facts   themselves   are   not 
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before  us,  and  where  we  are  dependent  on  human 
testimony,  such  as  history. 

7.  Subjects  in  which  so  little  evidence  is  available 
that  we  are  compelled  to  fill  up  gaps  largely  by  con- 
jecture, such  as  anthropology. 

The  technique  of  every  one  of  these  classes  of  subjects 
save  the  first  has  been  worked  out  only  within  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  In  every  case  the  right  technique 
was  discovered  only  after  a  considerable  period  of 
groping.  The  earlier  attempts  in  every  branch  were 
often  of  such  a  kind  as  to  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
a  modern  exponent  of  the  subject.  The  existence  of 
the  clearest  conceptions  of  method  in  logic  and  mathe- 
matics did  not  produce  scientific  reasoning  in  the 
early  branches  of  physical  science,  nor  did  the  develop- 
ment of  these  in  their  turn  obviate  the  period  of 
groping  in  geology;  and  even  in  our  own  day  the 
wildest  theories  are  put  forward  by  experts,  whose 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  is  most  profound,  in  the 
last  group.  Who  can  think  of  the  sun-myth  theory, 
of  some  of  the  views  put  forward  in  the  name  of 
Higher  Criticism,  or  of  the  kaleidoscopic  conclusions 
of  the  earlier  anthropologists,  and  still  hold  that  the 
mind  which  has  been  well  trained  in  the  technique 
of  one  branch  of  knowledge  is  able  to  find  its  way  to 
the  goal  of  truth  with  equal  ease  in  any  other  ?  The 
belief  still  lingers  in  the  mind  of  "  the  man  in  the 
street,"  and  has  led  in  some  quarters  to  a  faith  in  the 
infallibility  of  men  of  science  in  matters  of  politics 
and  religion*  which  is  almost  as  deep  and  as  unreason- 

*  Herbert  Spencer's  "Man  versus  the  State,"  and  the  at- 
tempts of  Spiritualists  to  support  their  claims  by  quoting  the 
names  of  distinguished  men  of  science  are  examples. 
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able  as  the  mediaeval  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  science. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Accurate  reasoning 
on  any  subject  depends  on  the  sum  total  of  a  number 
of  mental  habits;  and,  with  each  advance  in  the 
complexity  of  subject-matter,  additional  habits  are 
needed.  What  these  new  habits  would  prove  to  be 
was  unknown  before  the  subject  was  worked  out; 
they  became  known  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
and  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  future  educator. 

The  secondary  school  has  already  worked  out  the 
general  lines  on  which  it  treats  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping the  leading  habits  concerned  with  reasoning. 
It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  the  suitability  of 
this  course,  but  it  may  help  our  present  inquiry  to 
consider  what  are  its  general  lines.  In  the  first  place, 
no  purely  formal  subject  is  any  longer  admitted; 
logic  vanished  long  ago,  and  geometry  has  discarded 
its  formal  character.  Next,  the  training  in  estimating 
human  testimony  is  separated  from  the  training  in 
estimating  other  evidence;  the  former  is  attempted  in 
the  history  lesson,  the  latter  in  subjects  of  a  scientific 
character.  Thirdly,  within  the  latter  branch  of 
studies,  subjects  are  introduced  in  the  order  of  their 
certainty.  It  is  felt  that  the  untrained  mind  can 
better  appreciate  the  clear-cut  distinction  between 
'proved"  and  "unproved"  than  between  different 
degrees  of  probability.  Mathematics  is  introduced 
first,  then  physics,  then  chemistry.  Geography  affords 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  training  in  the  habits  of 
mind  which  are  required  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
more  complex  and  less  certain  sciences.  Fourthly, 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  habits 
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which  form  the  basis  of  accurate  reasoning,  such  as 
clearness  of  expression  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
material,  can  be  best  trained  in  subjects  in  which 
direct  reasoning  itself  plays  little  part,  such  as  lan- 
guages and  essay-writing.  Since  the  curriculum  has 
grown  and  not  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
a  conscious  theory  to  its  authors;  but  it  would  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  one  very  definite  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  training  will  best  instil  the  habits 
which  enable  a  man  to  reason  well  in  all  departments 
of  life  and  study  ?"  This  answer  would  be,  "  Choose 
living  subjects  which  are  representative  of  all  the 
main  types  of  reasoning,  and  in  each  of  them  make 
the  pupils  practically  acquainted  with  the  solution  of 
problems." 

It  might  at  first  be  thought  that  an  extension  of  this 
principle  would  provide  a  suitable  course  for  the 
passman.  Were  this  view  correct,  it  would  result  in 
the  multiplication  of  subjects  and  not  in  their  diminu- 
tion. This  is  precisely  the  direction  in  which  the 
changes  in  the  pass  curriculum  have  been  tending 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Its  complete  adoption 
has  been  prevented  only  by  the  brake  which  common 
sense  and  common  experience,  not  yet  embodied  in 
a  counter-theory,  have  imposed. 

An  examination  of  our  present  pass  courses  reveals, 
as  it  were,  three  strata — (i)  the  traditional  Renaissance 
subjects,  Greek  and  Latin ;  (2)  newer  subjects  introduced 
from  the  point  of  view  of  outlook,  modern  literature, 
and  history;  (3)  subjects  representative  of  the  chief 
types  of  reasoning.  In  regard  to  this  last  class,  we 
can  even  see  where  the  brake  was  applied.  Mathe- 
matics, the  earliest,  was  made  compulsory;  physics  or 
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chemistry,  the  next,  was  made  compulsory  only  in 
matriculation,  to  avoid  overburdening  the  actual 
degree  course;  the  later  courses  were  admitted  only 
as  options.*  In  regard  to  compulsory  subjects  we 
can  also  see  the  effects  of  compromise  between  the 
various  points  of  view.  In  the  Welsh  University,  for 
instance,  the  two  compulsory  subjects  in  the  Arts 
scheme  of  studies  are  (1)  Latin  (or  Greek,  which  is 
rarely  taken  without  Latin),  (2)  logic,  mathematics, 
or  a  branch  of  science.  The  signs  of  compromise  are 
obvious:  Latin  is  supported  by  the  claims  both  of 
tradition  and  of  reasoning,!  but  in  regard  to  the  second 
subject  these  claims  run  in  counter-directions.  First 
of  all,  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the  tradi- 
tional claims  of  logic  and  the  demands  of  the  "  repre- 
sentative theory  "  for  the  inclusion  both  of  mathematics 
and  of  a  branch  of  physical  science;  then  the  brake 
of  common  sense  was  applied,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
inclusion  of  both  as  compulsory  subjects  would  over- 
burden the  course,  and  so  they  were  made  alternatives. 
A  curriculum  based  on  the  "  representative  theory," 
excluding  for  the  moment  the  claims  of  outlook  and 
of  tradition,  would  probably  consist  of  (1)  Latin  and 

(2)  English  Composition,  to  train  the  subsidiary  habits, 
together  with  the  following  representative  subjects — 

(3)  Mathematics,  (4)  a  branch  of  Experimental  Science, 
(5)  Geography,  (6)  Economics,  and  (7)  History.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  is  not  as  great  a  variety  of  subjects 

*  These  changes  are,  of  course,  only  fully  visible  where  the 
course  has  been  framed  or  greatly  modified  since  the  particular 
subjects  became  important. 

We  refer  to  its  value  in  producing  precision  of  expression, 
which  ultimately  tends  to  produce  precision  of  thought. 
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as  most  persons  who  have  passed  through  a  full  school 
and  University  course  have  encountered.  We  of  the 
older  generation  were  born  too  soon  to  study  the 
branch  of  experimental  science;  but  we  met  all  the 
rest,  with  French,  Greek,  and  English  Literature  in 
addition.  Indeed,  if  we  add  the  subjects  demanded 
by  aesthetic  considerations  and  the  claims  of  outlook, 
we  shall  find  that  the  youth  of  the  present  day  will 
soon  be  expected  to  study  the  whole  of  the  following 
list  of  subjects:  Latin,  English  Composition,  Geography, 
Economics,  and  History,  from  the  double  standpoint 
of  training  and  outlook;  English  Literature,  French, 
and  Greek  or  German,  for  outlook;  Drawing,  Music, 
and  Manual  Work,  to  develop  skill  and  aesthetic  taste. 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  the  logical  outcome  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  educational  criterion — the  development  of  all 
the  potentialities  of  human  nature  in  equal  proportion 
— or,  as  we  prefer  to  express  it  briefly,  the  "  theory  of 
balance.''  Nor  is  any  shock  of  surprise  usually  felt 
at  the  length  of  the  list.  It  represents  the  actual 
school  and  University  curriculum  combined  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
theory  of  balance  logically  leads  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  curriculum  for  the  University  passman,  the 
theory  must,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  be  definitely 
abandoned.  The  list  is  obviously  impossible.  We 
must  face  this  point — if  a  course  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  balance  and  you  remove  any  one  element, 
the  balance  is  upset  and  the  whole  edifice  collapses. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  asa"  Theory  of  Balance, 
Limited."     Unless  all  the  subjects  are  included,  the 
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product  will  not  be  equally  developed  on  all  sides  of 
his  nature.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  claims  of  outlook 
and  of  the  student's  aesthetic  nature,  and  try  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  purely  intellectual  training,  the 
representative  theory,  which  is  merely  the  theory  of 
balance  limited  to  the  purely  intellectual  sphere, 
gives  us  far  too  long  a  list  of  subjects.  We  still  have 
the  same  difficulty.  If  we  cut  down  the  list  of  repre- 
sentative subjects,  we  thereby  neglect  to  train  some 
type  of  reasoning ;  and  the  product  will  be  a  one-sided 
reasoner,  who  will  be  able  to  reason  well  in  some 
matters,  indifferently  in  others,  poorly  in  others. 

The  immediate  reply  is,  Why  not  ?  Why  should 
the  passman  be  expected  to  be  more  many-sided  than 
the  honours  man  ?  Let  us,  then,  now  turn  from  the 
theory  on  which  school  courses  are  framed,  and  see  if 
the  theory  on  which  honours  courses  are  framed  gives 
a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  the  work  of  the  passman. 

The  theory  on  which  honours  courses  are  framed 
distinguishes  clearly  between  the  general  work  of  the 
school  before  specialization  begins  and  the  work  of  the 
University.  An  all-round  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  the  field  of  knowledge  and  with  the  ways  in  which 
the  human  mind  must  proceed  in  order  to  explore 
different  parts  of  that  field  is  regarded  as  the  initial 
stage  in  education.  It  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
enable  the  student  to  orient  himself  in  the  particular 
plot  of  Nature's  domain  which  he  will  ultimately 
select  as  his  own.  This  work  is  assigned  to  the  middle 
forms  of  the  secondary  school;  and  at  this  stage  the 
principle  of  all-round  development — including  an  all- 
round  development  of  the  intellectual  powers — is 
allowed    full  scope.      But  this  stage  is  only  a  pre- 
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liminary;  at  the  University  the  attempt  to  train  all 
the  mental  habits  equally  is  abandoned,  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  develop  in  a  special  degree  some  group  of 
habits  which  will  be  of  most  use  to  the  student  in 
later  life.  The  University  course  is  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  school  course,  not  as  similar  to 
it;  the  two  taken  together  constitute  the  complete 
intellectual  training.  The  school  provides  for  the 
initial  development  of  mental  habits,  the  University 
for  their  application  to  a  particular  sphere.  The 
latter  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  training  as  the 
former;  the  breadth  of  the  school  training  is  incom- 
patible with  great  depth;  and  the  habits  which  have 
begun  to  form  at  school  will  be  of  little  practical  use 
till  they  have  received  an  intensive  training  in  a 
more  limited  sphere. 

Why  should  we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
passman  ?  The  fact  that  we  do  not  do  so  is  to  a 
large  extent  an  admission  that  the  school  has  failed 
to  do  for  the  passman  what  it  has  succeeded  in  doing 
for  the  honours  man,  and  we  therefore  think  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  school  course.  The  objection  to 
this  procedure  is  twofold:  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
University  is  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  school,  when 
will  the  student  enter  on  the  path  to  which  the  school 
training  is  only  the  approach  ?  Secondly,  we  doubt 
whether  the  University  will  succeed  in  the  task  in 
which  the  school  has  failed.  The  failure  must  have 
been  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  the  passman's  own 
lack  of  ability  or  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  school. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  addition  of 
a  few  years  to  the  student's  age  will  have  made  him 
more  likely  to  profit  by  the  course,  since  age  will  have 
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diminished  his  capacity  for  dividing  his  interests. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  harder  to  rectify  previous 
mistakes  than  to  begin  with  a  clear  field.  In  both 
cases  the  student  has  probably  formed  the  wrong 
attitude  to  the  school  curriculum,  and  will  not  approach 
any  scheme  of  studies  which  is  framed  on  the  same 
lines  in  the  right  spirit.  The  only  University  courses 
which  have  ever  succeeded  have  been  those  which 
have  been  based  on  the  unity  of  studies — Scholasticism, 
the  modern  honours  courses,  the  Continental  thesis, 
and  B.Sc.  courses. 

We  will  therefore  provisionally  abandon  the  idea 
of  continuing  the  all-round  training  of  school  as  a 
basis  for  the  pass  course,  and  we  will  see  if  the  opposite 
theory7 — that  which  underlies  the  honours  courses — is 
likely  to  work  successfully  in  the  case  of  the  passman. 
This  theory  aims  at  completing  the  intellectual  training 
by  intensive  study  of  a  group  of  subjects  which  possess 
a  felt  unity.  Its  chance  of  success  on  the  side  of 
outlook  is  obviously  considerable;  we  will  therefore 
consider  its  possibilities  on  the  side  of  mental  training. 

The  school  will  have  at  least  done  something  to 
give  the  student  a  species  of  intellectual  tact  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  linguistic  element  in  the  training, 
will  safeguard  him  from  the  idola  fori,  and,  in  virtue 
of  its  generality,  will  safeguard  him  from  the  idola 
theatri  and  idola  specus  which  might  arise  from  special- 
izing before  a  general  training  had  been  given.  He 
now  receives  a  training  of  a  more  positive  character. 
The  school  course  was  the  weeding  and  the  ploughing 
of  the  soil.  It  removed  the  weeds  which  Locke  has 
described  for  us  in  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  " 
— undue    reliance    on    authority,    prejudice    or    bias, 
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haste,  carelessness,  exaggeration  of  positive  instances, 
ambiguity,  misuse  of  analogy,  and  the  like.  It  has 
prepared  the  soil  by  exercising  and  turning  it;  it  has 
made  the  mind  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  pliant  to 
respond  to  new  situations.  It  has  framed,  in  language, 
a  wonderful  tool  for  further  mental  culture.  But  the 
positive  work  is  still  to  come.  On  no  one  side  has 
the  generally  trained  schoolboy  really  exercised  his 
reason  in  forming  lifelong  judgments.  He  has  at- 
tempted problem  work  in  the  laboratory,  but  he  has 
had  to  trust  his  teacher  to  tell  him  whether  his  con- 
clusions were  valid  or  whether  he  has  left  out  of  account 
some  important  factor.  He  has  been  active  and  not 
merely  receptive;  but  his  activity  has  been  like  the 
attempts  of  a  beginner  to  swim.  He  has  had  a  friend 
to  keep  a  hand  beneath  him  and  to  help  the  moment 
he  makes  a  false  stroke.  He  has  never  swum  by 
himself.  He  has  performed  intelligent  guess-work  in 
history  and  geography,  but  the  teacher's  helping  hand 
has  guided  him  even  more  than  in  science.  In  mathe- 
matics alone  has  he  swum  short  distances  by  himself; 
and  there  the  conclusions  have  been  of  an  abstract 
character  which  do  little  to  train  him  to  deal  with 
concrete  situations;  they  have  rather  been  artificial 
exercises  to  teach  him  self-reliance.  Now,  however, 
he  begins  to  form  his  own  judgments,  and  in  the  main 
the  judgments  which  he  forms  now  on  men  and  life 
and  things  will  not  be  radically  changed,  even  though 
they  expand,  through  life.  Looking  only  at  the  purely 
intellectual  side,  we  find,  in  what  the  modern  Univer- 
sities call  the  arts  as  opposed  to  the  science  side,  three 
spheres  in  which  such  judgments  can  be  exercised — 
viz.,  history   (judgments  about  the  truth  of  alleged 
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facts  and  about  their  relations),  social  science  (generali- 
zations about  the  laws  of  social  phenomena),  and 
philosophy  (generalizations  about  mind  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  man  to  the  universe).*  The 
need  of  outlook,  which  implies  the  presence  of  ethical, 
aesthetic,  or  sympathetic  values,  introduces  two  new 
elements  into  the  Arts  course,  literatures  and  the  fine 
arts,  in  addition  to  the  three  domains  in  which  objective 
judgments  are  possible. 

The  honours  theory  rests  on  the  assumption  that, 
by  a  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  study  and  by  an  inten- 
sive application  to  a  particular  group  of  subjects,  the 
student  can  become  so  permeated  by  its  spirit  and 
by  its  methods  that  his  mind,  as  it  were,  comes  to  be 
a  native  of  that  field  of  thought.  On  other  subjects 
he  may  read  in  a  critical  spirit  the  opinions  which  are 
put  forward  in  books,  and  he  can  to  some  extent 
judge  whether  the  author  has  collected  adequate 
evidence  and  has  used  it  wisely;  but  he  will  always 
feel  a  hesitancy  to  pronounce  confident  judgments  even 
where  his  suspicions  are  aroused,  and  he  will  very 
rarely  be  able  to  form  a  definite  counter-opinion  for 
himself.  But  within  his  own  group  of  subjects, 
though  he  knows  his  own  limitations  and  recognizes 
that  any  one  of  his  views  may  be  wrong,  he  cannot 
help  coming  to  definite  conclusions  on  the  views  of 
his  authors,  and  modifying  them  in  ways  which, 
though  others  may  have  reached  them  independently 
before  him,  are  still  his  own.  The  methods  of  this 
group  of  subjects  are  his  particular  tools. 

*  We  omit  philology,  assuming  that  for  the  passman 
linguistics  are  valuable  only  as  opening  the  door  to  literature 
and  as  giving  a  training  in  expression. 
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Can  the  passman  attain  to  this  power  ?  Not  in  the 
sense  that  he  will  use  the  tools  as  well  as  the  honours 
man.  The  real  honours  man  will  form  independent 
views — we  do  not  mean  startlingly  original  views,  and 
we  are  particularly  opposed  to  any  encouragement  of 
a  spurious  originality  which  leads  to  a  blunting  of  the 
sense  of  truth — but  here  and  there  he  will  find  that 
no  one  of  the  authorities  looks  at  the  matter  quite  as 
he  looks  at  it;  he  sees  an  additional  contributory 
cause  of  some  historical  occurrence;  he  lays  more 
stress  on  one  of  several  causes  than  has  hitherto  been 
laid  by  historians ;  or  he  detects  a  limitation  to  some 
economic  principle  which  has  not  hitherto  received 
much  attention.  The  type  of  mind  which  we  should 
regard  as  typical  of  the  "average  passman"  is  in- 
capable of  judgments  as  original  as  these,  but  it  is 
quite  capable  of  feeling  confident  when  a  case  has  been 
proved,  or,  where  it  is  a  question  of  the  emphasis  to 
be  laid  on  particular  factors,  of  deciding  in  favour  of 
one  authority  against  another,  and  even  of  producing 
such  slight  modifications  as  would  be  expressed  in 
the  statement,  "  I  think  X  overestimates  the  import- 
ance of  y,"  though  only  in  cases  where  the  existence 
of  the  factors  has  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

If  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  group  of  subjects 
in  which  the  passman  can  attain  the  standard  which 
we  have  here  sketched,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  he  can  be  trained  to  use 
hrs  judgment.  In  that  case  there  is  no  point  in  re- 
peating the  preliminary  training  of  school,  because 
there  is  no  goal  to  which  it  is  leading.  We  may 
abandon  the  attempt  to  train  the  purely  intellectual 
judgment  and  limit  ourselves  to  imparting  outlook — 
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that  is  to  say,  practical  judgments  of  a  mixed  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  character.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  most  vigorous  champions  of  intel- 
lectual training  in  the  abstract  are  often,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  the  most  sceptical  of  its  possibility, 
since,  after  years  devoted  to  a  formal  training  of  the 
judgment,  they  hesitate  to  allow  that  judgment  to  be 
exercised  on  any  living  issue.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  such  application  is  what  is  really  needed 
to  arouse  it  to  fruitful  activity. 

It  is  now  possible  to  summarize  our  conclusions  on 
the  side  of  intellectual  training.  WTe  had  already,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  passman  is  to  profit  by  a  mental  discipline, 
his  voluntary  co-operation  must  be  enlisted;  and  that 
this  is  possible  only  by  restricting  him  to  a  group  of 
allied  subjects  which  possess  a  felt  unity,  and  by 
providing  him,  not  with  formal  exercises,  but  with 
problems  on  which  he  really  desires  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. We  have  now  adopted  a  further  principle, 
that  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  on  such  problems 
is  the  real  goal  to  which  the  general  school  training  is 
only  a  preliminary,  and  that  the  omission  of  the  second 
stage  is  just  as  fatal  to  a  real  intellectual  training  as 
would  be  the  omission  of  the  preliminary  stage. 

Our  references  to  the  side  of  outlook  at  this  point 
may  be  very  brief.  Outlook  begins  to  form  in  a  boy 
or  girl  in  the  later  teens.  We  tried  to  show  in  a 
former  chapter  that  its  formation  is  the  only  social 
justification  for  a  young  man  or  woman  spending  three 
years  on  a  pass  B.A.  course  before  taking  up  the  work 
of  a  clergyman,  teacher,  administrator,  journalist, 
lawyer,  politician,  or  social  worker;  or  before  entering 
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on  a  life  of  nominal  leisure  combined  with  social 
service.  Fortunately,  the  potentialities  of  outlook 
are  far  more  widely  diffused  than  pure  intellect.  In 
a  society  which  approached  the  ideal  arrangements  of 
Plato's  "  Republic  "  any  boy  or  girl,  in  whatever  class 
they  were  born,  who  did  not  possess  this  potentiality, 
or  did  not  develop  it,  would  be  excluded  from  the 
professions  and  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the  manual 
workers.  They  should,  even  in  our  less  ideal  society, 
be  excluded  from  Universities  or  restricted  to  certain 
technical  departments. 

It  is  now  possible  to  answer  the  question,  Can  the 
same  curriculum  develop  outlook  and  provide  mental 
training  ?  History,  philosophy,  and  a  social  science 
appear  to  meet  both  sets  of  requirements.  Literature, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  outlook  subjects,  is  closely 
connected  with  language,  the  great  instrument  of 
thought.  The  fine  arts  alone  appear  to  have  only  a 
cultural  value,  and  to  contribute  but  little  to  the 
development  of  purely  objective  intellectual  judgments. 
We  can  now  pass  from  the  general  principles  under- 
lying the  pass  curriculum  to  the  consideration  of  its 
composition  in  greater  detail. 


CHAPTER  V 
PASS  COURSES  IN  LITERATURE:  I.— CLASSICAL 

Literature  is  the  oldest  instrument  of  culture,  older 
than  schools  or  Universities.  Of  its  claims  there  will 
be  no  doubt.  But  many  a  fierce  struggle  has  been 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  classical,  vernacular, 
and  modern  foreign  literatures.  We  intend  to 
discuss  the  question  on  practical  lines  suggested  by 
common  experience  rather  than  on  theoretical 
grounds. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  himself  been  trained 
in  one  of  the  main  branches  of  study — and  others  are 
hardly  likely  to  enter  the  arena — to  shake  himself  free 
from  bias.  The  present  writer  took  the  school  of 
Litters  humaniores  at  Oxford,  and  naturally  believes 
it  to  be  the  finest  course  existing.  How  far  is  it  bias 
which  produces  the  conviction  that  Plato's  "  Republic  " 
is  the  best  possible  introduction  to  philosophy  and 
social  science,  or  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are 
the  most  inspiring  guides  to  history  ?  Surely  no  other 
literature  can  unify  the  study  of  man  in  all  its  branches 
— historical,  social,  philosophic,  aesthetic,  sympathetic 
— so  well  as  that  of  Ancient  Greece. 

Yet  we  have  somewhat  sadly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Greek  and  Latin  literature  are  not  the  best 
agencies  for  providing  the  bulk  of  passmen  either  with 
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outlook  or  with  mental  training.  We  would  still 
leave  them  as  optional  choices;  but  we  fear  that,  so 
long  as  they  remain,  as  they  still  remain  at  the  older 
Universities,  staple  and  compulsory  subjects,  little 
outlook  and  less  intellectual  training  will  be  within  the 
passman's  reach. 

The  pass  course  at  the  older  Universities  is  a  ghostly 
shadow  of  its  honours  counterpart.  Every  member 
is  present,  but  each  is  a  grim  skeleton  stripped  of  its 
flesh.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
is  represented  in  the  Oxford  pass  course  by  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  Aristotle's  "Ethics"  which  reads 
most  like  a  catalogue;  the  analysis  of  human  thought 
which  passes  in  "Greats"  under  the  name  of  logic 
has  dwindled  in  the  pass  course  to  Bocardo  and 
Baralipton;  the  great  authors  whom  the  honours 
candidate  reads  in  their  entirety  have  shrunk  to 
selections:  everywhere  is  the  same  parched,  dried-up 
world,  of  which  one  could  dream  in  a  planet  that  had 
lost  its  atmosphere  in  some  sudden  catastrophe,  which 
left  the  shells  of  sapless  trees,  the  withered  forms  of 
herbage,  the  empty  watercourses,  and  the  prostrate 
shapes  of  animals,  doomed  never  to  decay  and  vanish, 
but  to  lie  throughout  the  ages  with  shrunken  skins 
and  projecting  bones,  to  bear  witness  to  a  life  that 
once  had  been,  and  to  increase  the  sense  of  eternal 
torpor.  We  look  at  these  corpses,  and  we  can  readily 
identify  them.  There  lies  Literature,  here  is  History, 
that  yonder  must  be  Political  Science,  near  it  is  what 
once  was  Philosophy. 

Where  is  there  scope  for  inspiration  in  comparing 
the  rendering  of  Bohn  or  Kelly  word  by  word  with 
the  page  of  Demosthenes  ?     Which  is  it  that  is  litera- 
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ture  to  the  passman — the  Bohn  which  interprets  or  the 
Demosthenes    which    is    interpreted  ?     The    sonorous 
lines  of  Vergil,  read  at  the  natural  rate,  leave  us  with 
a  feeling  that  the  skein  of  fate  is  slowly,  irrevocably, 
mysteriously  unweaving  till  the  thread  is  exhausted, 
and   that   then  will  come   forth   an  unknown  issue, 
which  we  know  will  be  terrible,  but  whose  terror  is  the 
more  awful  because  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  be; 
the  Fates  only  know,  and  we  are  helpless  in  their 
hands.     We  are  helpless  !  there  is  only  one  thing  we 
can   do;   we  can    weep.     Sunt  lacrimal  return.     Will 
the  tiniest   teardrop    flow    from    the  passman's  eyes 
when    he    has    succeeded    in    rinding    the   nomina- 
tive case   somewhere  else  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the   sentence,  when  he  has  puzzled  over  the    Greek 
declension-form  of  a   proper  name,  or  when  he  has 
stopped    to    read    a    note    on    some    peculiarity    of 
scansion    which    he    would   never   have   noticed   for 
himself  ? 

The  honours  candidate  can  follow  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides  the  rake's  progress  of  Athens  from  the  day 
when  she  accepted  it  as  an  article  of  policy  that  she — 
the  democracy  which  yearly  honoured  the  tyrannicides 
— should  play  the  tyrant  over  subject  States,  till  the 
time  came  when,  drawn  daily  into  new  acts  of  tyranny 
to  maintain  the  results  of  the  old,  and  with  every  new 
act  making  new  enemies,  she  finally  lost  her  armies 
in  a  distant  expedition  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
her  career  of  conquest,  she  never  dreamed,  and  then 
struggled  on  for  ten  years  like  a  hunted  criminal  till 
Sparta,  that  soulless  policeman  of  Hellas,  hunted  her 
down.  Can  we  expect  the  passman  to  derive  any 
impression    of    this    wonderful    historical    drama    by 
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reading  one  of  the  middle  scenes,  which  gives  neither 
the  Secrt?  nor  the  \vais  ? 

The  objections,  in  short,  to  the  classics  on  the  side 
of  outlook  are  (i)  that  linguistic  difficulties  obscure 
the  subject-matter  and  make  the  rate  of  reading  too 
slow,  (2)  that  the  work  consequently  becomes  dis- 
tasteful, and  (3)  that  in  most  cases  the  passman  has 
already  acquired  the  wrong  attitude  towards  the 
subject  at  school.  On  the  side  of  intellectual  training, 
the  work  is  deprived  of  most  of  its  value  through  the 
inevitable  use  of  translations  and  the  memorizing  of 
set  books.  Against  these  considerations  can  only  be 
set  the  opinions  of  certain  tutors;  but  these  are 
probably  not  genuine  impressions  derived  from  inter- 
course with  the  passman  himself,  but  rather  inferences 
formed  from  analogy  and  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  honours  man.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the 
majority  of  tutors  that,  while  they  know  the  mind  of 
the  honours  man  from  close  intellectual  contact,  their 
relations  with  the  passman  are  mainly  social.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  too  muqh  to  say  that  they  have  really 
abandoned  the  task  of  training  the  passman's  mind 
as  hopeless,  and  have  assumed  that  in  his  case  the 
task  of  the  University  is  to  develop  his  character  by 
means  of  social  intercourse,  of  athletics,  and  of  such 
broadening  of  his  horizon  as  comes  from  contact  with 
men,  from  reading  outside  his  academic  studies,  and 
from  college  societies.  But  may  it  not  be  that  we  have 
been  too  ready  to  despair  of  his  intellect,  and  that  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  appeal  might  bring  suc- 
cess where  existing  measures  have  brought  only  failure  ? 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  position  of  classics  in  the 
newer  Universities.    The  experience  of  my  own  college 
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of  Bangor  may  in  this  matter  be  of  some  value,  since 
it  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  newer  institutions  at  which 
the  majority  of  the  students  follow  a  humanistic 
rather  than  a  scientific  course.  It  possesses  more 
intellectual  variety  among  its  pass  students  than  is 
common  at  any  English  University,  and  women  form 
a  considerable  element.  At  the  older  Universities  the 
passman  has  usually  had  his  opportunity  of  showing 
a  classical  bent  at  school,  and  has  failed  to  show  it. 
At  Bangor  students  may,  as  regards  classical  studies, 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Many,  of  course, 
have  no  classical  bent;  (2)  some  distinctly  have  the 
capacity,  but  have  had  little  previous  opportunity  of 
developing  it,  having  taken  only  a  three  years'  course 
of  Latin  for  two  or  three  hours  a  week  at  school; 
(3)  a  few  come  from  the  one  or  two  of  our  contributory 
schools  which  possess  a  specifically  classical  bias. 
Latin  is  still  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Arts  course. 
Greek  has  disappeared  from  most  of  the  schools  which 
feed  the  College;  but  it  still  has  a  very  real,  though 
limited,  existence,  owing  to  the  number  of  theological 
students  who  read  for  the  B.A.  degree.  The  ministry 
is  second  only  to  teaching  in  the  number  of  students 
whom  it  attracts.  Moreover,  the  Welshman  has  by 
nature  more  capacity  for  appreciating  literature  than 
the  Englishman.  There  is  also  a  feature  in  the 
organization  of  the  Arts  course  which  must  not  be 
overlooked:  all  honours  candidates  take  subsidiary 
pass  courses;  thus,  in  the  pass  classes  of  the  second 
year  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  eventual 
honours  candidates  who  are  still  in  their  first  year, 
and  in  the  pass  classes  of  the  third  year  there  are  a 
fair  number  of  honours  men  who  are  still  in  their 
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second  year.  The  line  between  honours  and  pass 
students  is  thus  much  less  marked  than  at  the  older 
Universities;  the  lecturer  is  inspired  by  the  presence 
in  his  pass  classes  of  some  members  at  least  whose 
capacity  is  as  high  as  any  whom  he  meets  at  his 
honours  lectures;  and  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
a  group  of  pass  students  is  distinctly  raised.*  Finally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  honours  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek  can  be  taken  separately ;  even  if  a  candidate 
takes  both  examinations,  though  the  work  is  partly 
concurrent,  the  examinations  themselves  are  taken 
in  different  years;  but  a  student  who  seeks  honours 
in  Latin  only  is  required  to  take  Greek  as  a  subsidiary 
pass  course. 

These  conditions  are,  we  venture  to  think,  more 
favourable  for  the  success  of  pass  courses  than  those 
which  normally  exist.  Save  in  the  case  of  the  "  inter- 
mediate "  course  in  Latin,  which  is  required  as  one 
of  the  four  subjects  taken  by  the  freshman  in  his  first 
year,f  the  subject  has  been  chosen  by  the  student 
himself,  and  is  not  a  compulsion.  The  members  of  a 
classical  class  have,  it  is  true,  given  less  time  to  classics 

*  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  irrelevant  to  discuss  whether 
the  honours  candidate  loses  what  the  passman  gains  by  this 
contact. 

\  It  should  be  explained  that  the  pass  scheme  for  the  B.A, 
degree  is  composed  of  nine  one-year  "courses."  These  are 
divided  into  courses  of  three  grades,  "  Intermediate," 
"  Ordinary,"  and  "  Special."  Every  candidate  takes  one, 
many  two,  courses  of  "  Special  "  grade.  The  "  Special  " 
courses,  though  limited  as  regards  the  amount  of  ground 
covered,  have  a  distinct  touch  of  the  honours  course;  they 
represent,  in  fact,  the  furthest  point  to  which  a  pass  course 
can  go  without  becoming  an  honours  course. 
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at  school  than  the  passman  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
but  this  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  as  an  advantage, 
since  it  means  that  the  classes  are  not  composed  of 
the  failures  of  the  secondary  schools.  Finally,  the 
theological  students,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
Greek  classes,  have  come  fresh  to  the  subject,  with 
a  feeling  that  now  at  last  they  are  entering  on  that 
professional  training  which  has  been  the  ambition  of 
their  lives. 

The  courses  themselves  have  followed  traditional 
lines;  that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  set  books  chosen 
with  a  view  to  sampling  as  many  authors  as  possible — 
thereby  restricting  the  amount  taken  from  each  writer 
to  a  single  book — unseen  translation,  prose  composi- 
tion, and  a  rough  outline  of  a  period  of  classical  history. 
The  results  will,  wc  think,  be  a  truer  test  of  the  measure 
of  success  which  such  courses  can  attain  than  those 
obtained  at  Universities  where  compulsion  prevails, 
and  where  pass  courses  are  kept  in  a  watertight  com- 
partment and  isolated  from  honours  influences. 

We  will  give  our  impression  of  the  result  for  what 
it  is  worth.  We  believe  that  the  candidate  who  con- 
tinues the  study  of  Latin  to  the  "Special"  stage 
acquires  some  power  of  analyzing  the  meaning  of 
English  through  translating  it  into  Latin  prose;  and 
he  of  course  derives  those  benefits  which  accrue  from 
the  regular  pursuance  of  any  branch  of  studies. 
Beyond  these  two  gains  the  result  appears  to  be 
small.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  not  proceed 
as  far  as  the  "  Special"  stage  they  are  even  smaller. 
The  set  books  are  spoiled  by  the  systematic  use  of 
translations.  Some  intellectual  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  Latin  is  acquired, 
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but  no  true  appreciation  of  style.  Style  is  remarkably 
absent  from  the  English  translations  of  Latin  authors. 
So  strong  is  the  fear  of  inaccuracy  that  the  student 
will  not  venture  beyond  the  most  literal  rendering. 
Latin  authors  are  hardly  ever  thought  of  as  literature, 
and  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  content.  They  are 
not  set  in  a  background  of  Roman  life,  since  such  a 
background  presupposes  a  far  wider  reading  than  is 
possible  in  a  pass  course.  A  number  of  facts  con- 
cerning Roman  life  and  institutions  are,  of  course, 
learned,  but  they  are  regarded  by  the  student  mainly 
as  isolated  points  which  will  gain  marks  in  the  exami- 
nation. They  are  no  more  consolidated  into  a  system 
than  is  the  information  concerning  scansion,  allusions, 
and  all  the  other  matters  which  the  Renaissance 
scholars  comprehended  under  the  name  of  "  eruditio." 
There  is,  in  short,  a  complete  absence  of  outlook.  If 
this  is  the  utmost  result  which  the  most  careful  teach- 
ing and  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
can  produce — and  we  are  convinced  that  these  could 
not  be  excelled — there  must  be  something  radically 
amiss  with  the  instruments  themselves  as  means  of 
producing  outlook  and  intellectual  training  in  the  type 
of  student  whom  we  may  fairly  term  the  "  ordinary 
passman." 

In  spite  of  the  most  favourable  conditions,  there  is, 
therefore,  little  to  inspire  hope  in  the  traditional  type 
of  classical  course  for  the  B.A.  degree.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  classics  in  the  public 
schools,  Arnold  of  Rugby  put  forth  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  their  value  to  the  sixth-form  boy. 
Apart  from  their  use  in  giving  an  understanding  of 
language  which  would  eventually  prove  serviceable 
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in  its  application  to  the  mother-tongue,  he  contended 
that  the  classics  presented  him  with  an  account  of  a 
civilization  similar  to  our  own,  which  had  trodden 
the  same  paths  and  had  come  to  its  journey's  end. 
The  history  of  this  civilization  could  show  us  what 
dangers  to  avoid  and  what  conditions  of  success  to 
grasp.  It  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  social  growth 
and  the  causes  of  social  decay.  Its  sign-posts  were 
always  warning  or  encouraging  us.  Again,  he  pointed 
out  that  history  as  a  whole  could  be  understood  only 
if  we  took  account  of  the  Grseco-Roman  civilization. 
Lose  contact  with  that  civilization,  and  it  would  be 
as  if  the  world  had  come  into  being  in  the  year  1400. 
Strong  as  was  this  argument  then,  the  conception  of 
evolution  has  made  it  stronger  now.  Grseco-Roman 
civilization  is  the  final  link  in  the  chain  which  connects 
us  with  the  development  of  the  human  race  throughout 
the  ages;  if  we  sever  that  link,  the  chain  is  snapped 
and  the  process  of  our  cultural  evolution  fails  to  be 
understood. 

Such  was  the  exalted  role  which  Thomas  Arnold 
expected  classical  education  to  play.  In  the  case  of 
the  honours  man  it  plays  it.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  intellectual  outlook  if  the  supply  of  classical 
honours  students  dries  up.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
passman  these  benefits  never  have  accrued,  they  are 
not  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  accru- 
ing, and  they  are  never  likely  to  accrue.  Classics  are 
a  crop  which  is  so  long  in  ripening  that  only  with  the 
most  prolonged  cultivation  is  the  harvest  ever  reaped. 
Success  is  only  gained  in  the  case  of  students  who 
combine  marked  linguistic  gifts  with  an  historical  and 
philosophical  mind.    The  arguments  which  may  be 
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used  for  retaining  classical  studies  in  school  in  order 
to  select  this  minority  do  not  apply  to  the  pass  courses 
of  a  University,  since  the  students  who  take  such 
courses  are  already  seen  not  to  belong  to  it. 

In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  compulsory  course  in  Latin  in  the  first  year  of 
a  degree  scheme  is  not  merely  a  waste  of  a  quarter 
of  a  year's  work,  but  that  it  contributes  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  wrong  attitude  towards  study 
which  we  must  all  reluctantly  admit  to  be  generally 
prevalent  among  pass  students.  We  support  com- 
pulsory Latin  in  the  case  of  Arts  students  at  the 
matriculation  stage  because  hardly  any  honours  course 
is  possible  without  it,  and  it  is  never  possible  to  predict 
that  any  given  student  will  not  reveal  a  capacity  to 
profit  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  Arts  subjects 
in  which  honours  may  be  taken.  Since  we  are  not 
dealing  with  school  curricula,  we  will  not  develop  the 
arguments  for  Latin  as  a  school  subject.  School  and 
University  are  entirely  different.  When  the  pass 
student  enters  the  University  and  feels,  as  he  always 
does  feel,  that  the  discipline  of  school  is  removed,  and 
that  now  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  he  should 
at  the  same  time  feel  a  new  stimulus  from  the  sense 
that  a  fresh  and  glorious  vista  of  possibilities  is  opened 
to  him.  He  will  feel,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  "  Now 
I  am  free  no  longer  to  grind  at  the  old  uncongenial 
mill."  The  only  antidote  is  that  he  should  likewise 
feel,  "  Now  I  have  a  chance,  which  I  never  had  before, 
to  follow  lines  which  are  the  privilege  only  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  the  grind  and  have  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  a  University."  Nothing 
can  hinder  the  rise  of  this  idea  more  than  the  feeling 
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that  the  first  year  must  be  spent  in  revising  school 
work.  The  stimulating  sense  of  the  possibilities  which 
lie  before  him  in  a  University  course  is  a  feeling  which 
it  is  at  present  very  hard  to  awaken  in  the  passman's 
mind:  it  needs  to  be  in  the  atmosphere;  and,  even  if 
it  be  once  aroused,  it  is  very  easy  to  destroy.  The 
first  year  should  therefore  be  in  a  special  degree 
stimulating,  should  avoid  formal  subjects,  should  seek 
to  open  up  new  avenues,  should  seize  on  natural 
interests  which  are  lying  dormant,  and  should  create 
in  the  freshman's  mind  the  impression  that  the 
University  is,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  school,  a  home 
of  intellectual  activity. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  see  visions  than  to  realize 
them.  Impediments  can  be  removed  by  making 
classical  courses  optional,  but  the  removal  of  impedi- 
ments is  not  enough.  We  must  see  what  positive 
work  can  be  done  to  make  classics  a  stimulating  study 
for  those  who  voluntarily  choose  it.  The  theological 
student  will  still  be  under  a  virtual  compulsion  to  take 
classical  courses,  and  he  will  still  be  face  to  face  with 
his  linguistic  difficulties. 

The  problem  is  therefore  this,  How  far  can  we  make 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  more  productive  of 
outlook,  more  likely  to  fulfil  the  aims  which  the 
famous  headmaster  of  Rugby  sketched,  and  how  far 
can  we  minimize  the  hack-work  ?  This  much  at  least 
we  can  do:  we  can  shake  ourselves  free  from  the 
tradition  that  every  element  of  an  honours  course 
should  have  its  reflection  in  the  pass  course.  The 
bulk  of  what  is  called  "  scholarship  "  is  not  formative. 
What  significance  to  the  passman  have  the  scansion 
of   Catullus,    the   varying    readings   of    manuscripts, 
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incidental  references  to  history  and  mythology,  in  the 
absence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  those  subjects, 
philological  notes,  questions  of  syntax  which  do  not 
help  him  to  ascertain  the  meaning  ?  The  list  of  topics 
on  which  "  notes  "  are  written  might  be  still  further 
multiplied.  It  is  of  no  use  to  show  that  these  matters 
have  a  value  to  someone ;  there  is  no  piece  of  knowledge 
in  the  world  of  which  the  same  could  not  be  said;  in 
order  to  justify  their  retention,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  they  have  more  value  to  the  passman  than  the 
greater  things — than  the  realization  of  a  civilization, 
than  the  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter,  than  the 
enlargement  of  his  mental  horizon.  In  regard  to  the 
anise  and  cummin  of  education  it  is  impossible  "  not 
to  leave  these  things  undone  "  without  "  neglecting 
the  weightier  matters." 

One  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  honours 
student  enjoys  is  that  he  can  read  the  works  of  his 
authors  as  wholes.  It  contributes  far  more  to  the 
formation  of  outlook  to  have  read  the  whole  of  Thucy- 
dides  than  to  have  read  an  equivalent  amount  of 
eight  different  writers.  On  this  ground  the  more 
radical  iconoclasts  sometimes  urge  that  the  limited 
time  which  a  student  has  at  his  disposal  would  be 
better  employed  in  reading  large  quantities  of  the 
classical  authors  in  translations  than  in  reading  small 
portions  in  the  originals.  In  history  or  philosophy 
courses  the  study  of  translations  is  justifiable.  But 
it  is  hardly  what  is  meant  by  a  study  of  literature, 
and,  in  the  case  of  poetry  at  any  rate,  would  rarely 
arouse  much  enthusiasm.  But  we  see  no  reason  why 
students  who  read  a  part  of  a  work  in  the  original 
should  not  read  the  rest  in  a  translation.     A  single 
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book  of  Herodotus  would  give  the  literary  flavour  of 
the  original,  while  the  reading  of  the  whole  history 
in  a  translation  would  give  the  conception  which  was 
in  the  author's  mind.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  test 
introspectively  how  such  a  scheme  would  work,  let 
him  think  of  some  fairly  long  book  written  in  a  lan- 
guage with  which  he  is  not  very  familiar,  and  try  to 
find  at  what  point  in  his  reading  he  felt  that  he  had 
formed  a  lasting  impression  of  the  author's  style, 
personality,  and  method  of  treating  his  subject.  Let 
him  carefully  distinguish  this  impression  from  his 
recollection  of  the  plot  or  argument.  The  instance  in 
the  writer's  own  mind  is  Castiglione's  "  II  Cortegiano," 
the  first  Italian  book  which  he  read  without  a  trans- 
lation (having  previously  read  no  Italian  save 
Machiavelli's  "II  Principe"  with  a  judicious  use  of 
a  translation).  He  feels  that  a  quarter  of  the  book 
was  quite  enough  for  the  first  purpose,  especially  as, 
in  reading  a  work  under  these  conditions,  attention 
is  closely  fixed  on  each  sentence;  but  that,  as  regards 
the  subject-matter,  a  gap  would  have  been  felt  and 
curiosity  would  have  been  left  unsatisfied  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  rest  of  the  book  had  been  left  unknown. 

Our  next  suggestion  is  that  more  definite  attempts 
should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  course 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Golden 
Age  of  Roman  literature  originated.  A  short  course 
of  lectures  could  only  draw  the  outlines;  the  arrange- 
ment of  authors  in  the  subsequent  work  would  fill  in 
the  details  of  the  impression.  It  is  true  that  every 
single  fact  which  would  be  mentioned  in  such  intro- 
ductory lectures  is  probably  stated  at  some  point  or 
other  in  the  existing  course;  but  the  scattered  elements 
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of  a  picture  are  not  the  same  thing  as  the  picture. 
In  the  traditional  method  of  teaching  the  classics,  too 
much  information  is  given  in  the  form  of  notes  and 
too  little  in  the  form  of  prolegomena.  Even  the 
modern  passion  for  realia  misses  its  mark ;  the  student 
does  not  need  to  know  how  a  Roman  fastened  his 
toga,  the  nature  of  his  menu,  or  even  the  details  of  his 
legal  procedure,  but  he  does  need  to  realize  the  mental 
condition  of  an  agricultural  community  which  found 
itself  within  two  centuries  becoming  mistress  of  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  left  in  a  state  of  economic 
chaos,  in  a  moral  vacuum,  and  in  a  political  bewilder- 
ment. He  requires  to  feel  what  the  loss  of  its  religious 
beliefs  must  have  really  meant  to  an  unimaginative 
race  who  had  accustomed  itself  to  regard  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  as  a  military  drill,  and  had 
imaged  his  gods  in  the  form  of  sergeants-major;* 
what  a  race  of  peasant  proprietors  would  feel  if  the 
minority  woke  up  to  find  themselves  nabobs  and  the 
majority  cornermen;  and  what  perplexities  would 
confront  a  rural  county  council  if  they  were  suddenly 
called  on  to  administer  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
at  a  moment  when  all  the  farmers  within  their  juris- 
diction had  been  evicted. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  course  of  preliminary  lectures 
the  student  has  a  definite  standpoint  from  which  to 
view  the  great  writers  of  the  one  century  in  Roman 
history  which  really  matters  for  the  passman's  purpose 
— the  century  of  reconstruction,  when  the  old  order 
passed  and  gave  place  to  the  new.  Cicero,  seen  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  the  Roman  of  the  old  period, 

*  Modern  Germany  has  since  1870  been  passing  through  the 
game  phase, 
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stranded  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge,  and 
unable  to  locate  his  position  on  the  familiar  chart. 
Caesar  is  the  cool-headed  scapegrace  who  finds  his 
true  vocation  in  a  situation  where  resource  alone 
counts.  When  the  flood  subsides  and  Augustus  has 
confined  the  stream  within  the  embankment  of  his 
political  system,  Vergil  and  Horace  are  the  architects 
whom  he  employs  to  rebuild  the  temples  of  shattered 
beliefs,  loyalties,  morals,  social  and  economic  habits, 
and  ideals. 

Such  a  conception  necessitates  a  careful  selection 
of  the  works  to  be  read,  but  these  include  a  portion 
of  all  the  greatest  writers  in  Latin  literature.  Vergil 
at  once  steps  into  his  historic  position  as  the  national 
poet  of  Italy,  and  "  Tantae  molis  erat "  becomes  the 
text  of  the  course.  We  would  include  several  books 
of  the  "  iEneid  "  and — dare  we  say? — some  purple 
patches,  in  the  original,  while  the  rest  would  be  read 
in  a  translation;  none  would  be  altogether  omitted. 
As  regards  Horace,  lyrics  are  units  in  themselves,  and 
an  anthology  is  legitimate.  It  would  include  all  those 
odes,  among  others,  which  best  illustrate  our  theme. 
The  most  suitable  portions  of  Cicero's  writings  for 
our  purpose  would  probably  consist  of  some  of  the 
letters  from  the  selection  of  Watson  which  is  used 
in  the  "  Greats  "  school  at  Oxford.  This  choice  would 
solve  the  problem  of  making  Cicero  interesting  to  the 
ordinary  passman,  to  whom  he  is  usually  the  most 
boring  of  Latin  authors.  The  syllabus  of  "  Greats  " 
likewise  suggests  that  the  "  Bellum  Civile"  would  be 
the  most  suitable  of  Caesar's  works:  one  book  might 
be  read  in  the  original  and  the  others  in  a  translation. 
We  would  venture  to  add  that  such  of  Plutarch's 
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"  Lives  "  as  deal  with  the  period  should  be  read  in  a 
translation.  In  this  we  are  following  Elizabethan 
tradition;  for  we  scarcely  imagine  that  it  was  the 
original  Greek  from  which  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries derived  their  knowledge  of  the  writer 
who  seems  to  have  appealed  to  them  more  than  all  the 
other  authors  of  antiquity. 

The  Greek  course  would  be  based  on  the  history  of 
Athens  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  to  the  death  of 
Socrates,    and   the   standpoint   would   be   somewhat 
similar.     The  first  act  presents  to  us  a  simple  folk 
nurtured  on  Homer  as  their  Bible.    As  the  drama 
proceeds,  we  see  the  city  passing  through  the  great 
crisis  in  its  history — tyranny  within  and  an  invasion 
from  without;  and  we  learn  how,  under  the  influence 
of  their  seemingly  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
double    danger,    this    naturally    fickle    and    unstable 
people  was  inspired  with  a  deep  religious  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  which  for  the  time  moulded  its  thought 
in  the  form  expressed  by  Herodotus,  /Eschylus,  and 
Sophocles.     Bewilderment  at  their  escape  seems  to 
leave  on  them  an  awed  sense  of  helplessness  before  the 
mysterious   workings   of   Fate;   yet   this   emotion   is 
tinged  with  the  belief  that,  unless  the  gods  cared  for 
men  and  in  the  end  brought  good  out  of  evil,  their 
escape  would  have  been  impossible.     In  a  few  genera- 
tions they  recover  from  the  shock;  the  sobering  effect 
of  their  experience  gives  place  to  the  intoxication  of 
happiness,  power,  and  position;  their  heads  are  turned; 
v/3pL<;    displaces    at'Sw?;     they     treat     veneris    as     a 
bugbear — Euripides  and  Aristophanes  illustrate  this 
phase — till  ve/ieais  turns  upon  them   as  described  in 
the  pages  of  Thucydides.    Then  comes  Socrates  and 
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asks  hard  questions.  What  does  this  century  mean  ? 
What  is  this  Morality  (or  "  Justice  ")  which  we  have 
laid  aside  ?  Is  the  thing  which  is  called  Truth,  with 
which  we  have  jested,  a  reality  or  a  shadow  ?  Finally, 
Plato  attempts  to  think  out  an  answer. 

Such  a  course  necessarily  omits  Demosthenes  and 
Aristotle.  Even  so,  it  leaves  so  much  from  which 
to  choose  that  selection  is  no  light  task.  We  should 
not  care  to  omit  from  the  list  of  works  to  be  studied 
in  the  original  at  least  one  book  of  Homer,  one  play 
either  of  iEschylus  or  of  Sophocles  (possibly  omitting 
the  choruses),  a  portion  of  Herodotus  and  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  some  part  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  The 
works  to  be  read  in  a  translation  might  include  those 
books  of  the  "  Iliad "  which  contain  the  story  of 
Achilles,  a  play  of  ^Eschylus  or  Sophocles  (whichever 
was  not  included  in  the  previous  list),  the  whole  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (on  the  understanding 
that  no  knowledge  of  minor  military  operations  was 
expected),  and  Plato's  "  Republic,"  about  which  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  course  in  political  philosophy.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  standpoint  which  we  have  selected 
should  appeal  particularly  to  theological  students,  who 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  relating  it  to  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  to  that 
of  the  later  Isaiah;  and  these  students  in  the  newer 
Universities  form  the  majority  of  the  Greek  classes. 

It  is  a  venturesome  task  to  suggest  a  new  type  of 
University  course  in  the  subject  which  has  behind  it 
the  oldest  of  academic  traditions.  Our  best  defence 
is  that  the  spirit  of  the  course  is  not  new.  It  is  merely 
the  attempt  of  a  loyal  son  of  Oxford  to  adapt  the 
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spirit  of  the  "  Greats  "  school  to  the  capacities  of  pass 
students;  and,  if  the  use  of  translations  which  has 
been  suggested  at  first  sounds  somewhat  startling, 
may  he  venture  to  remind  the  objector  that  he  was 
officially  advised  by  his  "  Greats  "  tutor,  after  finishing 
Aristotle's  "  Ethics  "  in  the  original,  to  follow  it  up  by 
reading  the  "  Politics  "  in  a  translation  ? 


CHAPTER  VI 

PASS  COURSES  IX  LITERATURE:  II.— VERNACULAR 

AND  MODERN 

Adequate  reasons  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
classical  literature  should,  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  language,  be  more  formative  than  that  of  any  modern 
nation.  It  underlies  our  whole  civilization.  But, 
since  the  large  majority  of  pass  students  find  the 
linguistic  difficulty  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  reaching 
the  formative  elements,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  allow  them  the  next  best  alternative 
— namely,  a  study  of  some  great  modern  literature 
which  has  also  had  a  share  in  forming  the  modern 
world.  The  extent  to  which  the  rjOos  of  that  litera- 
ture and  the  nation  which  produced  it  has  entered 
into  modern  thought  and  to  which  it  is  a  living  force 
throughout  Western  Europe  to-day  would  be  the 
criterion  on  which  we  admit  a  modern  foreign  litera- 
ture into  the  list  from  which  the  student  would  be 
allowed  to  select.  Three  literatures  appear  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions — Italian,  French,  and  German. 

Both  in  the  case  of  English  and  in  that  of  a  modern 
foreign  literature  considerable  importance  attaches 
to  the  choice  of  a  suitable  period  for  study.  Europe 
has  passed  through  three  main  periods  of  thought 
and  taste  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages:  (i)  The 
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Renaissance  period,  which  lasted  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  (2)  the  "  classical  period," 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  (3)  the  modern  period. 
Each  of  these  periods  has  a  close  connection  with  a 
particular  form  of  social  organization ;  the  Renaissance 
is  on  the  whole  aristocratic,  the  "classical"  period 
monarchical,  and  the  modern  period  democratic.  The 
Renaissance,  in  spite  of  its  imitation  of  the  classics,  is 
marked  by  spontaneity  and  a  desire  to  break  the 
barriers  of  tradition;  the  classical  period  is  conven- 
tional, courtly,  and  lacking  in  originality;  the  modern 
period  is  enthusiastic,  venturesome,  and  possessed  of 
an  ardent  desire  for  freedom. 

The  quality  of  literature  which  gives  it  its  formative 
influence  is  its  connection  with  the  great  things  of  life. 
Unless  it  contains  something  which  has  a  meaning 
for  the  peasant  as  well  as  for  the  prince,  unless  it 
bores  down  to  the  bedrock  of  human  nature,  it  is  a 
dangerous  educational  instrument.  Nor  will  it  ever 
appeal  to  the  passman.  The  passman  is  no  dilettante, 
no  aesthete,  no  litterateur.  He  is  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  officers  of  the  New  Army  are  made.  Even 
if  in  times  of  peace  he  often  deteriora  sequitur,  yet  as 
a  class  he  videt  meliora  probatque  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  he  abhors  humbug.  He  does  not,  like 
the  honours  man,  give  expression  to  his  views;  for  he 
is  afraid  of  being  regarded  as  insincere,  and  he  is  so 
modest  that  he  will  not  make  any  claim,  even  to 
himself,  to  possess  the  virtues  which  are  really  his. 
He  will  never  speak  of  the  great  ideals  of  life,  but  he 
has  an  unquestioning  subconscious  belief  in  them. 
They  are  there,  and  in  an  emergency  they  show  them- 
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selves.  The  passman's  canons  of  art,  literature,  and 
music  are  those  of  Plato,  though  he  does  not  couch 
his  condemnation  of  enervating  forms  in  the  Platonic 
language  of  moral  disapprobation — he  more  probably 
calls  them  '  tommy-rot."  He  is  masculine  in  his 
tastes.  An  attraction  to  the  superficial  literature  of 
artificial  periods  is  a  degeneracy  peculiar  to  the  honours 
type  of  mind. 

The  literature  of  an  aristocratic  or  courtly  society, 
when  once  we  have  passed  the  days  in  which  the 
aristocracy  was  a  military  caste,  always  tends  to 
unreality.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  until  recent 
times  the  great  bulk  of  readers  of  every  literature 
were  to  be  found  in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and 
that  Shakespeare  himself  made  concessions  to  their 
prejudices.  But  such  deliberate  concessions  of  which 
the  reader  is  conscious  are  a  very  different  thing  from 
that  change  of  mental  and  moral  being  which  comes 
from  living  permanently  in  an  attitude  of  artificiality. 
A  literature  which  is  occupied  in  depicting  an  artificial 
life,  in  which  the  characters  are  idlers  and  the  situa- 
tions trivial,  may  possess  a  high  charm  of  style  and 
show  great  skill  in  producing  variety,  but  it  remains 
unreal.  The  connoisseur  in  literature  is  attracted  by 
the  charm,  and  we  are  far  from  taking  the  Platonic 
or  Puritan  attitude  which  would  condemn  him. 
Charles  Lamb  wins  our  sympathy  when  he  analyzes 
the  attitude  in  which  he  approached  the  Restoration 
dramatists.  But,  as  rowing  and  football  are  means  of 
physical  education,  while  skating  can  hardly  be  so 
considered,  so  there  is  a  literature  which  educates  and 
a  literature  which  only  wiles  away  a  leisure  hour. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  point,  otherwise 
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literature  may  receive  a  prominent  place  in  the  curri- 
culum, but  the  effect  may  be  totally  spoiled  by  a 
wrong  choice  of  periods  and  authors.  The  curriculum 
will  be  drawn  up  by  persons  of  varying  interests  who 
have  an  eye  to  the  good  of  the  student;  the  choice  of 
authors  may  fall  to  literary  experts  who  are  thinking 
of  the  subject  and  not  of  the  student.  The  literary 
critic  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  contemptuous  towards  those 
who  would  prefer  works  with  an  historical  and  philo- 
sophical bearing  to  "  pure  literature."  This  is  a 
danger  which,  at  the  honours  stage,  has  made  courses 
in  modern  literature  inferior  as  formative  agencies  to 
courses  in  classics.  Classical  tradition  has  taken  very 
little  account  of  pure  literature.  Little  has  survived, 
and  such  as  remains,  let  us  say  Martial's  epigrams, 
the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  or  Pliny's  letters, 
plays  a  small  part  in  education  compared  with  the 
great  epic  writers,  tragedians,  historians,  and  philo- 
sophers. In  modern  times,  unfortunately,  historians 
have  become  so  scientific  and  philosophers  so  technical 
that  literature  almost  refuses  to  acknowledge  them. 

It  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  pass  course,  as 
we  conceive  it,  that  it  should  be  a  unity:  a  classical 
course  wherein  the  literature  is  brought  into  close 
relations  with  the  history,  the  thought,  and  the  social 
organization  of  the  period  fulfils  these  requirements. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  a  selection  of  modern 
literature  which  has  no  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  course.  The  choice  of  periods  and  authors  in 
the  literature  course  is  therefore  a  matter  in  which 
the  teachers  of  history,  social  science,  and  philosophy 
are  as  much  concerned  as  the  teachers  of  English, 
French,  or  German ;  and  the  syllabus  should  be  drawn 
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up  in  common.  In  no  other  way  can  the  unity  of  the 
course  be  preserved.  The  suitability  of  periods  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  each  of  the  four 
literatures,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  treat 
separately. 

The  absence  of  Italian  courses  from  our  Universities 
is  somewhat  curious.  Italy  was  from  1200  to  1600 
in  the  van  of  European  thought,  and  its  literature 
exercised  more  influence  over  Western  civilization 
than  any  other.  Like  classical  literature,  it  introduces 
the  student  to  a  wealth  of  political  and  social  aspira- 
tions. No  movement  has  done  more  than  the  Renais- 
sance to  mould  the  modern  world.  The  passing  of 
the  religious  standpoint  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  re- 
discovery of  the  classical  literatures,  the  growing  sense 
of  individuality,  the  first  reappearance  of  the  idea 
of  nationality,  the  moral  decline  which  accompanied 
the  breaking  down  of  the  old  conceptions,  and  the 
endeavours  to  unite  the  new  spirit  of  Humanism  with 
the  old  Christianity,  reveal  Europe  in  the  making. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  choosing  the  period  for  study ; 
it  will  be  the  period  from  Dante  to  the  sack  of  Rome. 
The  discovery  of  the  classical  world  was  so  exhilarating, 
the  yearning  for  a  fuller  life  was  so  intense,  that, 
although  the  Renaissance  revived  ideas  rather  than 
originated  them,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  age  of 
unexampled  spontaneity.  Its  aristocratic  trend  had 
not  had  time  to  produce  affectation ;  its  characters  are 
men  and  not  courtiers.  The  three  great  poets  reveal 
the  aspirations  of  the  mediaeval  and  the  early  modern 
world,  and  the  contrast  between  them.  Its  political 
writers,    culminating    in    Machiavelli,    explain    the 
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monarchical,  legal,  and  non-moral  statecraft  which 
has  dominated  international  politics  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  and  is  now  fighting  for  its  life  in  the 
murderous  frenzy  of  despair.  Renaissance  Italy 
reveals  the  growth  of  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
elements  in  the  civilization  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  A  general  idea  of  contemporary  Italian  history 
would  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  course 
of  modern  history  which  we  shall  sketch  in  a  later 
chapter;  but  great  care  would  need  to  be  exercised 
to  make  sure  that  the  student  should  not  lose  himself 
in  the  wealth  of  detail;  for  the  period  is  considerably 
longer  than  those  which  were  suggested  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  courses.  Sandys' s  "  Harvard  Lectures  on 
the  Revival  of  Learning  "  in  many  ways  exemplify 
our  suggested  prolegomena  to  a  literary  course. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  curious  that  so  excellent 
an  educational  instrument  can  be  made  out  of  the 
literature  of  a  period  which  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  one  of  the  most  immoral  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Not  only  did  writers  of  literary  merit  produce  utterly 
licentious  books  on  a  scale  never  since  equalled,  but 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  educated  world  to  morality 
was  one  of  calm  indifference.  Public  morality  was  as 
heartily  rejected  in  theory  as  it  was  in  practice;  and 
as  an  ideal  for  the  individual  man  virtu  and  virtue 
were  poles  asunder.  Yet  the  very  boldness  with  which 
these  attitudes  were  maintained  makes  them  harmless. 
In  the  case  of  most  sins,  to  strip  them  bare  is  the  best 
way  to  reveal  their  hideousness.  Lack  of  public  faith, 
ambition,  self-seeking,  unscrupulousness,  and  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  are  such  sins.  German  un- 
scrupulousness and  brutality  in  the  present  war  have 
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raised  the  tone  of  every  other  nation  in  regard  to 
public  morality  and  the  claims  of  humanity.  If  you 
wish  to  discredit  an  immoral  theory,  show  it  when  it 
has  worked  out  its  logical  consequences.  Vice  is  only 
to  be  feared  when  it  calls  itself  by  other  names.  And 
as  for  the  licentious  literature,  it  will  simply  be  omitted. 
In  the  case  of  Italian  literature  the  greatest  is  not 
decadent,  and  the  decadent  is  not  great. 

Strangely  enough,  French  literature,  unlike  Italian, 
presents  us  with  considerable  difficulties  as  regards  the 
choice  of  a  period  and  of  authors  who  will  form  a  good 
educational  instrument.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
the  period  when  French  literature,  as  well  as  many 
other  elements  in  French  civilization,  began  to  dominate 
Europe.  The  literature  of  this  period  is,  from  the 
purely  artistic  standpoint,  in  the  first  rank.  Yet  we 
doubt  if  it  would  pass  the  Platonic  test.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  court  life  was  artificial.  A  robust 
modern  democracy  finds  no  solid  mental  sustenance  in 
its  study.  It  appeals  to  the  taste,  but  not  to  the  heart. 
It  does  not  plumb  the  depths  of  human  nature.  It 
does  not  stir  our  most  thoughtful  reflection.  It  does 
not  brace  our  moral  being.  It  does  not  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  philosophical  or  political  issues  of  a  deep- 
rooted  character.  The  student  who  is  stimulated  by 
the  Elizabethan  or  modern  periods  is  bored  by  the 
English  counterpart  of  French  classical  literature. 

Englishmen  before  the  war  did  not  fully  realize  the 
place  which  France  occupies  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  world  as  representative  of  modern  Western  life 
and  thought.  It  is  not  England,  it  is  France,  which 
stands  out  before  the  eyes  of  neutrals,  and  of  the 
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neutrals  of  19 14  who  have  now  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  the  Allies,  as  the  Athens  of  the  modern  world. 
England  may  be  the  Rome — a  better  Rome  without 
the  Roman  crudity — but  England  is  regarded,  in 
things  of  the  mind,  as  the  disciple  of  France.  Try 
to  find  what  it  is  which  has  helped  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  most  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Scandinavia,  even  in 
the  United  States;  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  thrill  of 
horror  that  French  civilization  should  be  threatened 
with  extinction. 

But  if  we  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  influence,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
that  it  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  qualities  very 
different  from  those  which  we  associate  with  the  society 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  in  England  are  often  regarded 
as  typically  French.  Rousseau  stands  for  France 
more  truly  than  do  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  he  stands  for  the  French  spirit  only 
on  one  side — the  side  of  liberty  and  of  the  naturalistic 
reaction  against  the  conventionality  of  the  earlier 
time.  The  other  side,  in  which  the  French  are  truly 
Greek,  is  the  spirit  of  to  fxeaov.  The  French  are 
incapable  of  destroying  cathedrals  or  mutilating 
corpses.  It  is  not  religion,  it  is  not  exactly  morality — 
in  the  form  in  which  morality  is  felt  by  the  English- 
man— which  does  most  to  restrain  them ;  it  is  a  feeling 
of  fitness,  akin  to  the  Greek  alBm.  In  great  matters 
an  Englishman  either  has  a  reserve  of  this  feeling 
hidden  away  under  certain  superficial  banalities  of  his 
nature,  or  he  has  something  else  which  serves  the 
purpose;  but  in  small  matters  he  has  it  not.  He 
will  tread  on  his  neighbour's  corns  because  a  corn  is 
a  small  part  of  the  human  frame  and  de  minimis  non 
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curat  lex;  law  does  not  heed,  but  good  taste  does. 
This  quality,  which  from  the  universal  sympathy  it 
has  won  throughout  the  world  we  must  pronounce  to 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  man's  nature, 
makes  itself  felt  in  French  writing.  The  Englishman, 
though  he  does  not  quite  understand  it,  nevertheless 
admires  it  when  it  is  translated  into  action:  and  it  is 
this  quality  which  is  the  soul  of  French  style.  The 
French  aristocrats  were  Frenchmen,  and  therefore 
gentlemen ;  the  French  peasant  is  a  gentleman  too. 

France  proclaimed  the  equality  of  man.  It  has 
done  more;  it  has  proved  the  equality,  in  this  im- 
portant respect,  if  not  of  men,  at  least  of  Frenchmen. 
Our  choice  of  French  literature  must  do  the  same. 
It  must  reflect  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  it  must  reflect  the  Frenchman's  sense 
of  fitness.  Curiously,  this  quality  has  no  word  in  the 
French  language  to  express  it,  though  the  term 
'  bourgeois  "  is  used  to  denote  its  opposite. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  eighteenth  rather  than  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  are  confronted  by  another 
difficulty.  During  the  eighteenth  century  France 
did  more  than  any  other  nation  to  create  the  democratic 
ideals  which  have  swept  and  are  sweeping  over  the 
world.  She  not  only  fostered  a  love  of  democracy; 
she  at  the  same  time  proved  that  it  can  exhibit  the 
sobriety  and  good  taste  which  had  previously  been 
associated  with  the  feeling  noblesse  oblige.  But  on  the 
philosophic  side  it  is  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  con- 
template an  intensive  study  of  the  Encyclopaedists 
without  alarm.  The  philosophies  of  other  nations 
which  we  study  are  constructive;  the  Encyclopaedists 
were  destructive.    The  teaching  of  the  sophists  is  no 
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longer  extant;  we  ignore  the  Epicureans.  We  look 
for  moral  greatness  as  well  as  for  intellectual  acumen 
in  the  material  of  education.  The  vindictiveness  and 
dishonesty  with  which  Rousseau  was  persecuted  are 
in  themselves  enough  to  condemn  the  Encyclopaedists. 
The  Illumination  was  a  dire  necessity  to  destroy  a 
sham  which  had  established  itself  under  the  protection 
of  authority.  The  Revolution  was  similarly  a  neces- 
sity. Tyranny  begets  anarchism,  and  persecuting 
hypocrisy  begets  a  spirit  of  bitter  negation.  But 
society  can  be  built  up  neither  on  anarchism  nor  on 
a  destructive  philosophy.  Political  liberty  is  not 
anarchy,  nor  is  liberty  of  thought  mainly  negative. 

Another  fault  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  fault 
to  which  University  students  by  reason  of  their  age 
are  somewhat  prone,  was  a  kind  of  intellectual 
snobbery.  "  We  are  none  of  us  infallible,"  Jowett  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  "  not  even  the  youngest  of  us." 
An  intellectual  clique  which  contemplated  the  per- 
manent limitation  of  truth  to  a  learned  circle  was  as 
truly  upholding  a  sham  as  was  the  Church  which  it 
reviled.  Democracy  will  not  forget  that  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  apostle  of  militarism;  Joseph  of  Austria, 
the  opponent  of  nationality;  and  Catherine  of  Russia, 
the  organizer  of  bureaucracy,  were  the  disciples  of  the 
Illumination,  and  that  Rousseau  was  its  arch-enemy. 

In  choosing  an  epoch  of  French  literature  which 
will  exercise  a  formative  influence  on  the  mind  as  a 
whole,  which  will  combine  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  course  in  creating  philosophical  and  political  ideas, 
and  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  framers  of  a  French  syllabus 
will   be   faced   with   a   considerable   difficulty.     The 
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object  of  the  course  will  be  missed  if  authors  are 
selected  solely  on  grounds  of  style  without  reference 
to  their  content.  The  very  perfection  of  the  French 
language  makes  it  easy  to  fall  into  this  error.  Great 
charms  of  style  make  even  superficiality  pass  un- 
heeded, and  the  construction  of  an  educative  syllabus 
requires  far  more  than  the  exclusion  of  the  superficial. 
It  requires  that  no  author  should  be  chosen  who  would 
not  be  placed  in  the  very  front  rank  on  the  ground  of 
content. 

The  German  course  presents  no  great  difficulties. 
There  is  only  one  period  which  any  framer  of  a  syllabus 
would  choose,  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  great  contribution  of  modern  Germany 
to  European  civilization  was  its  rediscovery  of  many 
of  the  deeper  elements  in  Greek  thought  which  the 
Renaissance  had  overlooked.  A  course  in  German 
literature  of  this  period  will  go  admirably  hand  in 
hand  with  the  course  in  English  literature.  It  will, 
however,  be  a  harder  matter  to  correlate  German 
literature  with  a  pass  course  in  philosophy  such  as 
we  sketch  in  a  later  chapter.  German  metaphysics  is 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  passman,  and  it  will  not 
be  found  easy  even  to  present  the  ethical  doctrine  of 
Kant  and  Fichte  in  a  form  which  he  can  understand. 

In  the  case  of  modern  languages,  the  direct  methods 
of  teaching  now  prevalent  in  schools  should  have 
prepared  the  student  to  read  the  original  authors  with 
a  fair  degree  of  rapidity.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  supplement  the  study  of  the  originals,  as  we  sug- 
gested in  the  case  of  the  ancient  languages,  by  pre- 
scribing   further   works    to   be   read   in    translations. 
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At  the  same  time  examiners  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  student  was  not  expected  to  master 
a  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  given  in  the  form  of 
"  notes."  In  the  case  of  Italian,  however,  which  is 
not  taught  in  schools,  a  temporary  exception  might 
possibly  be  allowed,  and  a  portion  of  the  authors 
might  be  read  in  translations. 

There  will  probably  be  general  agreement  that, 
where  two  modern  literatures  are  selected,  one  of  these 
should  be  English. 

In  view  of  the  practice  of  certain  modern  Univer- 
sities, it  should  be  made  clear  that  English  is  not 
meant  to  include  Old  English.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  explicitly  that  in  the  case  of  no 
modern  language  do  we  contemplate  the  study  of 
archaic  and  pre-Renaissance  forms.  Such  studies  are 
suitable  only  for  specialists.  Everything  which  is 
included  in  a  course  excludes  something  else;  and  in 
this  case  we  should  be  excluding  the  ideas  of  the 
civilized  world  to  make  room  for  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  our  half-civilized  ancestors.  The  presence 
of  Old  English  and  of  Middle  English  other  than 
Chaucer  and  Piers  Plowman  in  University  courses 
intended  for  non-specialist  students  is  to  be  explained 
largely  by  the  desire  of  the  supporters  of  English  to 
prove  that  their  subject  could  be  made  equally  difficult 
with  Greek  and  Latin.  They  evidently  believed  that 
the  adherents  of  classics  attributed  the  disciplinary 
value  of  their  subject  solely  to  its  difficulty,  a  position 
which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  classical  scholar 
ever  took  up. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to  find  any  justifica- 
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tion  for  including  any  kind  of  philological  studies  in 
a  pass  course.  No  study  can  boast  so  little  practical 
utility  or  so  little  value  in  imparting  outlook.  The 
dominant  position  which  philolology  is  gaining  in  the 
language  courses  of  our  Universities  is  a  serious 
danger.  It  threatens  to  break  the  connection  between 
the  Universities  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  Philology 
has  now  been  studied  long  enough  for  any  practical 
bearing  or  formative  influence  which  it  possessed  to 
come  to  light,  and  none  has  been  discovered.  Scholas- 
ticism, though  it  missed  its  way,  set  out  on  the  noblest 
of  quests,  the  search  for  the  secret  of  the  Universe. 
Classical  humanism,  though  it  was  checked  by  the 
weeds  of  pedantry,  grew  up  as  a  living  offshoot  of  the 
desire  for  a  nobler  existence.  The  literary,  philo- 
sophical, and  historical  courses  of  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  the  student  into  close  touch  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  nation.  But  the  historian  of  educa- 
tion will  see  in  the  dominance  of  philology  nothing 
but  a  sacrifice  of  the  student  to  the  antiquarian 
curiosity  of  his  professors. 

If  it  be  once  granted  that  the  value  of  an  English 
course  to  the  passman  lies  on  the  literary  side,  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  concerned  with  the  character  of 
the  examination.  The  object  of  an  examination  is 
twofold:  first,  to  make  sure,  so  far  as  any  examination 
can  make  sure,  that  the  student  has  read  the  prescribed 
texts;  secondly,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  author  and  to  the  relation  of  the  books  to  the 
life  of  the  times.  In  foreign  languages  it  is  assumed 
that  the  papers  will  consist  partly  of  translation  and 
partly  of  general  questions.     In  English  there  is  no 

Bivalent  for  translation,  and,  after  all,  translation 
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is  the  best  security  that  the  candidate  has  read  the 
authors  and  not  merely  read  about  them. 

We  are  by  no  means  confident  that  experts  in  English 
literature  have  yet  learned,  as  teachers  of  classics  have 
learned  by  some  centuries  of  experience,  the  pitfalls 
of  examining.     How  often  must  the  feelings  of  the 
"  coach,"  on  reading  the  questions  set  in  an  English 
paper,  be  those  of  a  commander  who  finds  the  enemy 
unwittingly  assisting  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  ! 
The    "coach"    knows   his   passman   thoroughly;    he 
knows  what  he  can  do  if  he  is  left  to  himself,  and  he 
knows  what  he  can  be  made  to  appear  to  have  done 
if  he  is  judiciously  handled.     In  no  other  subject  is 
the  extent  of  country  which  lies  between  these  two 
lines  so  great.     The  ordinary  passman  is  quite  in- 
capable of  evolving  a  criticism  on  style  which  would 
gain  him  5  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  an  examination. 
Yet  he  is  quite  capable  of  appreciating   style:   his 
difficulty  is  in  analyzing  it.     But  it  is  quite  easy  for 
a  candidate  who  has  no  appreciation  of  style  to  gain 
75  per  cent,  of  the  marks  by  learning  an  answer  sup- 
plied by  the  coach.     The  passman  is  usually  mystified 
by  questions  of  the   "  Compare  and  contrast  ..." 
type.     He  possesses  the  knowledge,  and  cross-exami- 
nation would  bring  it  to  light;  but  he  cannot  put 
together   the   answer  himself.     Here,   again,   he  can 
easily   learn   a   ready-made   answer.     Similarly   with 
most  other  types  of  question. 

The  higher  the  examiner  aims,  the  greater  is  his 
fall.  A  viva  voce  test  of  five  minutes  would  generally 
explode  the  belief  in  the  passman's  power  of  analysis 
and  generalization  which  the  examiner  has  constructed 
on  the  strength  of  a  written  examination.     If  he  were 
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not  limited  by  exigencies  of  time  and  space,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  books  is  not  unlimited, 
he  could  undoubtedly  construct  tests  which  would 
defeat  the  most  expert  coach.  He  could  require  the 
candidate  to  read  poetry  aloud;  he  could  set  him  to 
read  a  passage  silently,  and  then  question  him  upon 
its  drift,  its  implications,  its  relation  to  the  author's 
time,  its  bearing  on  other  parts  of  the  author's  works, 
and  innumerable  other  points;  he  could,  by  judicious 
help,  aid  the  candidate  over  his  difficulties  of  expres- 
sion and  elicit  his  own  opinions  and  estimates;  he 
could  set  written  questions  to  be  answered  in  a  given 
time  with  the  aid  of  the  book,  and  thus  discover  how 
far  the  candidate  could  find  his  way  about  the  work 
in  question  without  difficulty. 

If  such  devices  are  thought  to  belong  to  an  ideal 
world,  another  plan  can  be  suggested  which  is  quite 
practicable  in  a  small  University.  The  teaching  could 
be  divided  into  two  kinds:  first,  lectures,  which  would 
be  entirely  of  a  general  character;  secondly,  tutorial 
classes,  which  would  be  quite  small,  and  would  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  which  have  just  been  suggested 
for  examining.  The  latter  method  of  teaching  is  the 
usual  practice  of  American  Universities,  where  it  is 
known  as  "  quizzing,"  a  form  of  questioning  directed 
to  the  same  end  as  the  Socratic  fiaUvais.  The 
examination  would  be  adjusted  to  the  teaching.  In 
the  modern  Universities  the  examining  board  consists 
of  one  external  examiner  and  the  actual  teachers. 
The  importance  of  the  paper  work  could  therefore  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  it  conformed  to  the  opinion 
which  the  teachers  had  formed  from  innumerable 
'  quizzings,"  there  would  be  difficulty;  if  it  gave  a 
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different  result,  or  if  the  candidate  was  on  the  border- 
line by  whichever  standard  he  was  judged,  he  could 
be  subjected  to  a  viva  voce  test.  The  number  of 
examinees  who  needed  to  be  examined  orally  would 
thus  be  so  reduced  that  the  test  could  be  made  very 
thorough,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  oral  test  was 
the  determining  factor  would  prevent  the  wrong  kind 
of  "  cramming." 

Even  if  this  expedient  were  adopted,  changes  would 
still  be  needed  in  the  type  of  questions  set  in  the 
written  examination.  Paradoxical  as  our  view  may 
appear,  we  believe  that  easy  questions  are  more  likely 
to  prove  a  good  test  than  difficult,  and  questions  which 
the  candidate  expects  than  those  which  he  does  not 
expect.  The  type  of  reading  is  determined  by  the 
type  of  question  which  is  expected.  If  the  type  of 
question  be  such  as  the  candidate  cannot  answer  from 
reading  the  author,  the  author  is  not  read :  the  material 
is  gained  elsewhere.  Straightforward  questions  en- 
courage reading  the  author;  difficult  or  out-of-the- 
way  questions  discourage  it.  Not  only  do  we  wish 
the  student  to  read  the  author  and  not  the  com- 
mentator, but  we  wish  him  to  read  the  author  in  the 
right  way.  The  passman  finds  it  hard  to  keep  a 
variety  of  considerations  in  mind  as  he  reads;  it  is 
remarkable  how  differently  attention  is  oriented 
according  to  the  purpose  which  may  be  guiding  the 
reading.  Examiners  often  imagine  that  "contexts" 
are  a  sure  test  of  an  intelligent  study  of  an  author; 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  most  persons,  after 
an  intelligent  reading  of  a  play  or  poem  which  was  not 
directed  to  this  special  purpose,  would  be  unable  to 
locate  10  per  cent,  of  the  "  contexts  "  which  a  reason- 
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able  examiner  would  set.  If  the  student  reads  a  work 
in  order  to  "  spot  contexts,"  as  he  is  bound  to  do  if 
they  form  an  important  item  in  the  examiner's 
repertoire,  his  attention  will  not  at  the  same  time  be 
fixed  on  the  general  drift  of  the  plot  or  argument. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the  passman  should 
be  taught  how  to  orient  his  attention  to  the  matters 
which  are  of  real  importance  in  each  of  the  main 
types  of  literature.     In  the  drama,  for  instance,  the 
dramatic  structure  and  the  characterization  are  the 
fundamental    considerations    throughout,    while    the 
language  becomes  important  in  the  passages  on  which 
the  author  has  bestowed  special  care.    The  teaching 
should  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  give 
this    right    orientation,    and    the    examining    should 
follow  the  lines  of  the  teaching.     It  will  probably  be 
best,  in  English  as  in  other  languages,  that  the  pre- 
scribed reading  should  be  of  two  kinds,  though  it 
might  suggest  wrong  ideas  to  call  the  books  prescribed 
for  more  thorough  study  by  the  traditional  title  of 
'  set  books."     Our  idea  would  be  that  in  the  case  of 
these    works    the    tutor    should    encourage    separate 
readings   from   distinct   points   of   view.     He   would 
convey  the  idea  to  the  student  somewhat  as  follows: 
He  would  select  a  portion  of  one  of  the  works  for 
discussion  in  the  tutorial  class.     Early  in  the  session 
he  would  treat  it  from  one  point  of  view  only,  and 
develop  a  series  of  "  maieutic  "  questions  which  would 
bring  this  point  of  view  into  the  foreground  of  the 
student's    consciousness.     Later    in    the    session    he 
would  treat  the  same  passage  from  another  point  of 
view.     The  student  would  thus  learn  how  to  proceed 
for   himself   with   other  parts   of   the   same   author. 
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Questions  in  the  examination  would  be  directed  to 
discovering  whether  he  had  done  so.  Where  the 
actual  teacher  has  a  large  share  in  setting  the  questions, 
this  arrangement  is  quite  easy.  This  apparent  spoon- 
feeding, therefore,  really  encourages  more  original 
work. 

The  problem  of  examining  on  the  more  general 
aspects  of  a  writer  or  a  period,  which  are  dealt  with 
in  the  formal  lectures,  may  to  some  extent  be  solved 
by  closely  connecting  the  lectures  with  the  tutorial 
work.  In  the  tutorial  classes  the  students  may  be 
expected  to  have  looked  out  for  illustrations  of  the 
points  which  have  been  given  in  the  lectures,  and 
some  of  these  points  would  be  made  the  subject  of 
discussion.  The  student  would  then  be  in  a  position 
not  merely  to  reproduce  lecture-notes,  but  to  illustrate 
them  from  his  own  reading.  The  tutorial  classes 
would  also  train  the  student  in  the  right  ways  of 
reading  the  works  set  for  "general  study,"  which 
would  be  treated  in  broader  outline. 

Only  the  greatest  periods,  the  greatest  authors  in 
those  periods,  and  the  greatest  works  of  those  authors, 
would  be  studied,  save  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was 
sought  to  illustrate  some  definite  phase  of  thought 
or  of  social  development.  The  first  of  these  canons 
would  limit  the  English  course,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  the  Renaissance  and  modern  periods,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  most  of  the  Restoration*  and  Augustan 
literature  and  that  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
The  second  would  limit  the  Renaissance  syllabus  to  a 
few  authors;  for,  though  this  period  includes  Shake- 

*  In  spite  of  his  date,  we  are  counting  Milton  as  belonging 
to  the  earlier  period. 
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speare,  Milton,  and  Spenser,  yet  it  has  few  other  poets 
who  could  be  classed  with  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  still 
fewer  prose-writers  who  could  be  classed  with  the 
best-known  names  of  the  later  period.  The  third 
necessitates  a  careful  selection  even  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Apart  from  the  plays  which  Shake- 
speare did  little  more  than  recast,  there  are  others 
of  his  dramas,  much  better  known,  which  on  close 
analysis  reveal  considerable  lack  both  of  dramatic 
structure  and  of  characterization.  "  Julius  Caesar," 
for  instance,  is  copied  almost  exactly  from  Plutarch, 
and  has  practically  only  one  character,  Brutus;  its 
reputation  rests  mainly  on  its  speeches.  The  choice 
of  plays  for  detailed  study  would  be  limited  to  those 
which  rank  highest  in  all  three  respects — structure, 
characterization,  and  language. 

We  lay  no  great  stress  on  the  details  of  a  syllabus, 
which  can  obviously  be  worked  out  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways  to  reach  the  same  ends;  but,  since 
an  illustration  is  the  best  way  of  showing  that  generali- 
ties are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  concrete  and 
workable  form,  we  append  an  example. 

Renaissance  Period. — The  preliminary  lectures 
would  bring  out  what  were  the  main  interests  of  the 
time — viz. :  (i)  The  Renaissance,  (2)  the  rise  of  the 
national  spirit  and  the  struggle  with  Spain,  (3)  geo- 
graphical discovery,  and  (4)  the  social  problems 
created  by  the  system  of  enclosures  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries. 

Poetry. — Shakespeare,  one  tragedy  and  one  comedy 
(set  books),  two  tragedies  and  two  comedies  (for 
general    reading).     Milton,    one    book    of    "  Paradise 
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Lost "  and  select  shorter  poems  (set  books),  rest  of 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  (for  general  reading). 

Prose  (for  general  reading). — Elyot's  "  Gouernour" 
and  Sidney's  "Defence  of  Poesie";  selections  from 
"  Hakluyt's  Voyages";  a  translation  of  More's 
"  Utopia/'  with  illustrative  passages  from  other 
writers  on  social  conditions ;  some  of  Bacon's  "  Essays." 
(These  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  general  features  of 
the  time,  as  there  is  no  prose- writer  of  the  front  rank.) 
For  the  Cavalier-Puritan  struggle,  selections  from 
Clarendon  and  Milton's  "  Areopagitica."  (N.B. — 
Carlyle  correlates  with  this  part  of  the  syllabus.) 

Intermediate  Period. — A  little  of  Addison;  a  short 
anthology,  including  some  of  Burns's  poems;  a  novel 
of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett.  (This  seems  the  indis- 
pensable minimum  to  reflect  the  life  of  this  period.) 

Modern  Period. — The  preliminary  lectures  will 
bring  out  (i)  the  return  to  Nature,  including  the  love 
of  natural  scenery;  (2)  the  movement  in  political 
thought  which  accompanied  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  attempts  to  remedy  the  social  evils  created 
by  the  Industrial  Revolution;  (3)  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  with  its  interest  in  the  historical 
past,  which  promoted  romanticism;  (4)  the  strain  of 
philosophical  thought  which  created  deeper  aspira- 
tions ;  (5)  the  growing  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  art. 

Poetry. — Anthology  (partly  as  set  books,  partly  for 
general  reading)  from  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne;  Tennyson's 
"  In  Memoriam." 

Prose.  —  Political  thought:  Burke,  "Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution"  (set  book);  anthology 
of    speeches    of    select    orators.      Novelists:    Scott, 
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"  Waverley  " ;  three  novels  of  Dickens  and  two  of 
Thackeray,  and  Kingsley's  "  Yeast,"  selected  to  bring 
out  certain  social  aspects  of  the  time.  General 
thought:  Carry  le's  'Heroes  and  Hero- Worship " ; 
select  works  of  Ruskin.  Pure  literature:  Lamb,  select 
11  Essays  of  Elia." 


CHAPTER  VII 

PASS  COURSES  IN  MODERN  HISTORY 

The  aim  of  history  in  the  pass  course  and  the  means 
by  which  it  fulfils  that  aim  are  far  more  tangible  than 
is  the  case  with  literature.  Both  have  reference  to 
life.  It  is  the  future  teacher,  clergyman,  journalist, 
local  administrator,  or  social  worker  whom  we  are 
educating.  The  influence  of  their  education  should 
be  felt  in  their  work;  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
teaching  of  the  University  should  penetrate  the 
nation.  "  To  send  forth  men  able  to  serve  God  in 
Church  and  State"  was  the  old  Elizabethan  phrase; 
and  it  still  expresses  the  truth,  save  that  to  men  we 
must  now  add  women.  The  pass  course  does  not 
attempt  to  train  specialists;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
increasing  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Its  connection 
with  knowledge  is  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  life,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  justification  for  seeking  to  enlarge  its 
bounds. 

Literature  is  more  concerned  with  the  ideal,  history 
with  the  real.  Right  action  needs  both;  it  needs 
good  desires  to  prompt  and  sound  knowledge  to 
guide.  Literature  is  not  wholly  concerned  with  desire, 
nor  history  with  knowledge:  for  outlook  contains  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  an  emotional  element,  and 
policy  embraces  principles  as  well  as  means  for  ful- 
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filling  them.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
literature  is  concerned  with  the  permanent  and  history 
with  the  changing.  Literature  creates  a  general  sense 
of  values  by  means  of  which  history  judges  particular 
acts.  It  follows  that,  whereas  different  choices  of 
literature  may  produce  the  same  effect,  different 
choices  in  history  will  not  serve  the  same  purpose. 
A  doctor  may  learn  the  principles  of  medicine  as  he 
will ;  but  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  he  must  visit  that 
patient  and  not  someone  else.  A  graduate  who  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  learn  his  principles  elsewhere,  but  he 
can  only  learn  the  diseases  from  which  that  century 
is  suffering  by  studying  it.  Past  history  will  illuminate 
the  present,  but  only  if  it  be  brought  within  its  rays. 
The  great  fault  of  historical  teaching  in  the  past  has 
been  that  it  ended  precisely  where  its  application 
begins.  It  has  filled,  trimmed,  and  lit  the  lamp  by 
the  study  of  the  years  between  1000  B.C.  and  a.d.  1789; 
it  has  not  hid  the  lamp  under  a  bushel,  but  it  has  put 
under  the  bushel  the  object  which  it  was  meant  to 
light !  It  has  neglected  the  life  of  the  present  since 
1789. 

The  honours  candidate  frequently  applies  what  he 
learns  for  himself.  It  is  improbable  that  many 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  experts  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
history  which  they  learnt  in  a  classical  course,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  totally  ignorant  of  the  Victorian 
era.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  exigencies  of  their 
academic  training,  they  might  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  policy  of  Pericles  and  Augustus ;  but  they  would 
have  been  driven  by  motives  of  obvious  utility  to 

study*  the  policy  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  if  not  of 
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Bismarck  and  Cavour.  Hence  honours  courses  are 
justified  in  their  preference  for  the  past.  Pass  courses 
have,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  followed 
honours  courses,  and  it  has  escaped  notice  that  the 
same  considerations  do  not  apply.  The  truth  is  that 
the  ordinary  pass  graduate,  if  he  does  not  study  recent 
history  at  school  or  at  the  University,  will  not  study 
it  at  all.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  this  period  from 
our  educational  curricula,  it  is  less  known  to  most 
persons  than  any  period  since  the  Christian  era.  To 
many  passmen  it  is,  indeed,  as  truly  a  sealed  book  as 
the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt  or  Babylon. 

Several  reasons  could  be  put  forward  to  explain  the 
omission  of  this  period,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
accepted  as  a  justification. 

i.  It  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
treat  the  events  without  party  bias.  We  believe  that 
such  a  contention  was  always  groundless:  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  would  hardly  be  any  longer 
maintained.  So  rapidly  are  the  problems  being 
solved  which  divided  parties  before  1914  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  trained  historian  will,  a  few 
years  hence,  be  in  danger  of  sacrificing  his  historical 
sense  and  his  academic  tradition  of  fairness  to  his 
political  bias.  Historians  will  form  different  estimates 
of  Peel  and  Palmerston,  Disraeli  and  Gladstone, 
Salisbury  and  Chamberlain,  just  as  they  do  of  Crom- 
well or  William  III.,  Chatham  or  Pitt;  but  they  will 
in  every  case  see  both  merits  and  defects. 

2.  Historians  were  alarmed  by  the  enormous  mass 
of  evidence  bearing  on  the  period.  But  the  passman 
is  not  being  trained  as  a  researcher.  The  value  of 
original  documents  in  his  case  is  to  enable  him  to  see 
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how  historical  conclusions  are  formed;  a  selection  of 
the  evidence  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
quantity  of  the  evidence  from  which  selection  is  made 
is  immaterial.  There  is,  moreover,  a  compensating 
advantage  in  the  historical  sources  for  the  recent 
period;  they  are  written  in  modern  English,  and  do 
not  confront  the  passman  with  linguistic  difficulties. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  original  documents 
have  quite  as  great  a  value  in  giving  atmosphere  as 
in  affording  a  training  in  the  estimation  of  evidence; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  nineteenth  century  is  second 
to  none.  We  may  exclude  blue-books  altogether, 
and  still  find  in  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Kingsley,  and 
Disraeli,  in  the  letters  of  statesmen,  and  in  speeches 
which  are  entitled  to  rank  as  literature,  an  abundance 
of  illustrative  material. 

3.  It  was  felt  that  the  lines  of  treatment  had  not 
been  worked  out  for  this  period,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  we  were  too  close  to  the  time  to  see  it  in  true 
perspective.  While  democracy,  nationality,  and  the 
struggle  for  sea-power  and  colonies  were  still  issues 
which  appeared  to  be  opening  out,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  this  opinion.  But  now  democracy  is 
triumphant  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Entente;  the 
principle  of  nationality  is  universally  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  the  peace  settlement;  and  the  whole  world  is 
divided  among  one  or  other  of  the  civilized  Powers. 
When  historians  lecture  on  the  remoter  causes  of  the 
war,  it  is  evident  that  they  see  their  way  through  the 
broad  issues  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  clearly  as 
through  those  of  any  preceding  period. 

On  the  other  side  the  arguments  for  studying  the 
period    are    overwhelming.     It    is    needed    to    form 
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students'  own  views  and  to  give  them  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  social  and  political  questions.  It  is 
needed  to  enable  them  to  spread  this  attitude  of 
serious  attention  among  their  neighbours.  It  is 
needed  in  order  to  substitute  for  an  attitude  of  partisan- 
ship a  spirit  of  disinterested  search  for  truth.  Future 
teachers  need  it  to  be  able  to  teach  the  period  in 
schools,  where  the  arguments  for  its  inclusion  are 
equally  strong.  Future  journalists,  local  adminis- 
trators, and  social  workers,  need  it  as  a  direct  part  of 
their  intellectual  equipment.  Future  ministers  of 
religion  need  it  in  order  to  be  a  real  force  among  the 
laity. 

What  are  the  alternatives  ?  The  secondary  school 
now  provides  a  general  knowledge  of  English  history 
up  to  1 815,  and  we  hope  will  soon  extend  this  course 
up  to  1914.  If  we  are  not  going  to  repeat  the  school 
course,  the  other  possibilities  are  (1)  an  outline  of 
ancient  history,  (2)  a  special  study  of  a  mediaeval 
period,  or  (3)  a  special  study  of  a  limited  period  of 
modern  history.  For  students  who  are  not  studying 
the  classical  literatures  the  first  of  these  possibilities 
would  be  scrappy,  and  would  be  unconnected  with 
the  candidates'  literary  and  philosophic  studies.  The 
second  would  resolve  itself  into  a  pale  copy  of  the 
training  which  is  rightly  given  to  the  historical  expert. 
A  special  study  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or 
eighteenth  century  would  not  have  the  same  close 
bearing  on  modern  life  as  a  study  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  development  of  Europe  since  the  Renaissance  is 
a  unity;  each  century  is  a  single  stage  in  its  life- 
history  ;  and  the  importance  of  each  stage  is  best  seen 
in  its  sequel. 
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But  our  proposal  is  so  contrary  to  established 
traditions  that  we  fear  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  win 
its  acceptance,  to  show  that  there  are  grave  dangers 
ahead  if,  while  bringing  the  light  of  clear  scientific 
judgment  to  bear  on  all  other  periods,  we  leave  the 
one  period  which  we  can  practically  influence — our 
own — to  the  partisan  and  the  dreamer.  A  glance  at 
the  old  attitude  of  indifference  and  at  the  newer 
tendencies  to  revolutionary  thought  should  be  enough 
to  convince  us  that  these  dangers  are  real. 

We  once  heard  a  University  graduate  remark, 
almost  as  if  he  were  stating  a  truism,  that  foreign 
affairs  were  the  only  side  of  politics  which  really 
mattered,  and  that  "  all  these  home  questions  "  were 
merely  part  of  the  party  game.  He  represented,  we 
fear,  a  large  class  of  Englishmen.  "  These  home 
questions  "  included  the  Irish  and  labour  problems. 
We  wonder  whether  the  occurrence  of  a  Sinn  Fein 
Rebellion  and  of  serious  strikes  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  war  has  disillusioned  him.  We  wonder  if  he 
extends  his  belief  in  the  insignificance  of  internal 
questions  to  Russia.  Unfortunately,  there  were  far 
too  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  thought  that 
foreign  affairs  did  not  count  either;  and  between  the 
two  sets  of  views  the  country  was  drifting  to  disaster, 
and  it  only  just  avoided  it. 

The  view  that  "these  questions"  are  of  no  im- 
portance is  the  view  either  of  a  totally  unimaginative 
or  of  a  totally  indifferent  man.  One  who  is  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  himself,  has  had  the  advantage 
of  a  good  education,  and  has  found  congenial  work, 
may  be  so  indifferent  as  not  to  care  what  is  the  lot 
of  other  classes,  or  so  unimaginative  as  not  to  realize 
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that  their  outlook  on  contemporary  life  is  quite 
different  from  his  own.  One  large  section  of  the 
nation  could  never  convince  itself  that  a  European 
War  was  possible;  it  is  equally  true  that  other  large 
sections  could  not  convince  themselves  that  an  Irish 
Rebellion  was  possible,  and  do  not  now  realize  that 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  the  Leninites  and  Maxi- 
malists are  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  certain  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

If  matters  which  contained  the  seeds  of  the  Dublin 
Rising,  and  of  a  future  Maximalist  rising  in  some  one 
of  our  great  colliery  areas,  had  become  part  of  the 
party  game,  the  nation  was  to  blame  for  letting  such 
a  state  of  affairs  come  to  pass.  The  treatment  of  a 
struggle  as  a  game  has  its  advantages;  it  makes 
Englishmen  "  play  the  game  ";  it  excludes  bitterness 
and  vindictiveness  from  politics.  But  it  may  be 
carried  too  far.  Its  result  on  British  politics  is  easy 
to  see.  A  game  needs  sides;  the  sides  must  be  nearly 
evenly  matched;  victory  must  go  now  to  one  side, 
now  to  the  other.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat- 
race  or  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  cricket  match 
are  the  model  on  which  our  conceptions  of  politics 
have  been  built  up.  At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
the  two  parties  really  stood  for  two  totally  opposed 
attitudes  on  the  subject  of  government.  One  side 
honestly  believed  that  democracy  would  ruin  the 
country,  the  other  that  the  refusal  to  move  towards 
democracy  would  produce  a  revolution.  There  was 
no  via  media.  Any  movement  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  was  intended  ultimately  to  lead  the  country 
to  the  democratic  goal;  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  opponents,  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell 
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were  likely  only  to  defer  the  ruin  which  their  radical 
contemporaries  would  produce  at  once.  But,  since 
that  time,  the  country  has  not  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  bodies  of  opinion  on  the  fundamental  lines 
of  its  government.  The  varieties  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rate  at  which  it  was  expedient  to  move  from  the  older 
aristocratic  to  the  coming  democratic  government 
formed  a  continuous  line  from  the  advocates  of  im- 
mediate total  transformation  to  the  most  timid  pro- 
crastination. The  division  of  the  various  shades  of 
opinion  into  two  opposed  parties  has  been,  far  more 
than  we  like  to  admit,  the  result  of  the  Englishman's 
love  of  witnessing  a  well-matched  fight.*  How  else 
are  we  to  account  for  the  spreading  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  General  Election  over  a  fortnight  and  the  attitude 
of  the  crowds  which  used  to  wait  for  the  results  ? 
The  ease  with  which  the  system  was  discarded  in  face 
of  a  danger  which  it  needed  no  imagination  to  realize 
seems  to  show  that,  at  the  back  of  our  minds,  we 
knew  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  If 
the  party  system  were  treated  less  seriously,  perhaps- 
the  questions  which  it  inscribes  on  its  banners  would 
be  treated  more  seriously  and  would  be  settled  more 
quickly  and  more  satisfactorily. 

If  the  ordinary  citizen  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
general  position  continues  to  treat  political  issues  as 
a  game,  he  will  soon  be  rudely  awakened  to  a  sense  of 

*  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  absence  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation the  only  way  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  country  on 
any  question  was  to  limit  the  General  Election  to  one  issue, 
and  to  have  an  "  Ay  "  and  a  "  No  "  candidate.  But  is  not  the 
real  objection  to  proportional  representation  that  it  abolishes 
the  straight  fight  ? 
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their  reality.  A  new  kind  of  movement  is  on  foot 
which  stands  to  the  old  parties  as  Sinn  Fein  stands 
to  the  older  Irish  Nationalism,  or  as  Maximalism 
stands  to  the  moderate  democratic  party  in  Russia. 
The  doctrine  of  a  "  class  war  "  is  being  preached  among 
the  workmen  of  certain  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
fanaticism  of  a  hideous  religion.  Between  such  a 
doctrine  and  the  Socialism  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  of 
the  labour  leaders  in  Parliament  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  light  and  darkness.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  recently  spoken  out  courageously  on  the  subject. 
But  the  movement  is  spreading,  and  it  has  evolved 
a  propagandist  machinery  which  regards  itself  as 
educational.  These  students  of  Marx  meet  by  them- 
selves, hear  only  their  own  point  of  view,  and  teach 
one  another  that  the  University  and  school  history, 
political  economy  and  political  philosophy,  are  the 
party  weapons  of  their  capitalist  enemies.  They 
regard  their  refusal  to  listen  to  any  other  point  of 
view  as  a  virtue,  and  any  dallying  with  the  orthodox 
economics  as  weakness  and  treachery.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  party  has  renounced  all  the 
restraints  imposed  on  the  bulk  of  the  community  by 
the  accepted  canons  of  morality  and  by  all  forms  of 
religion.  There  is  no  smiling  tolerance  of  standpoints 
opposed  to  their  own,  no  good-natured  belief  that 
there  is  some  good  in  Englishmen  of  all  classes,  parties, 
and  creeds,  nothing  of  the  attitude  which  we  have 
in  the  past  come  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  the 
"  average  "  Englishman.  In  its  place  is  a  vindictive- 
ness  and  a  feeling  of  injury  which  we  have  hitherto 
associated  with  the  subjects  of  despotisms — of  Naples 
in  the  forties  or  of  Russia  in  more  recent  years. 
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This  attitude  is  at  present  rare;  but,  if  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  spread.  It  cannot  be 
met  by  coercion;  it  can  be  met  by  enlightenment. 
It  cannot  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  discussion 
and  of  genuine  attempts  to  understand  all  points  of 
view;  it  cannot  thrive  in  the  light  of  an  historical 
study  of  the  genesis  of  capitalism  and  of  the  rise  and 
gradual  amelioration  of  bad  social  conditions;  it 
cannot  thrive  in  the  warmth  of  a  general  enthusiasm 
to  find  the  causes  of  such  evils  as  still  remain  and  to 
rectify  them.  The  indifference  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  is  its  greatest  ally. 

Consider  how  the  attitude  of  the  educated  classes 
lends  colour  to  the  contentions  of  these  fanatics  who 
see  nothing  in  the  world  save  the  "  struggle  "  between 
capital  and  labour.  They  see  us  crowding  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  professors  who  discuss  the  social  phenomena 
of  the  Roman  Republic  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the 
dynastic  struggles  of  more  recent  times,  while  we  have 
no  lectures  on  recent  social  history.  We  set  up  chairs 
of  economics,  but  the  subject  is  taken  by  comparatively 
few  students;  it  is  regarded  as  the  dreary  science;  it 
appears  to  be  presented  in  an  abstract  form  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  obscuring  its  practical  bearings, 
and  all  reference  to  the  views  of  the  Socialist  authors 
whom  they  regard  as  of  equal  weight  with  the  orthodox 
economists  seems  to  be  unfairly  omitted.  Such  an 
impression  is,  of  course,  untrue;  but  it  is  not  unnatural. 

The  impression  could  not  survive  if  the  majority 
of  young  men  who  enter  the  professions  had  received 
some  instruction  in  the  social  history  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  History  is  neutral  ground, 
whereas  political   economy  and  political  science  are 
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arenas  of  conflict.  There  are,  all  sides  will  admit, 
manifold  evils  in  our  social  fabric.  It  is  right  that 
everyone  should  feel  a  keen  desire  to  remedy  them. 
But  it  is  a  harmful  state  of  mind  to  believe  that  they 
were  deliberately  invented  by  an  interested  class  with 
a  view  to  gaining  an  unjust  advantage.  They  were 
not  deliberately  invented;  like  all  other  social  institu- 
tions, good  or  bad,  they  grew,  and  no  one  saw  before- 
hand exactly  how  they  would  work  out.  It  is  an 
equally  harmful  state  of  mind  to  believe  that  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  society.  They 
represent  only  a  single  point  in  a  development  which 
is  constantly  proceeding.  Neither  of  these  erroneous 
attitudes  could  stand  against  a  course  of  history 
which  paid  due  regard  to  the  economic  and  social 
sides.  But  what  happens  now  ?  A  young  curate  goes 
down  from  the  University,  and  for  the  first  time  is 
confronted  with  militant  syndicalism.  The  two  beliefs, 
both  equally  erroneous,  are  face  to  face.  Each  party 
treats  the  other  with  condescending  pity.  How  is 
the  curate  to  help  to  make  the  syndicalist  more 
reasonable  ?  He  understands  the  problem  no  better, 
and  very  possibly  knows  the  facts  less  well.  The 
syndicalist  is  primed  with  his  distortion  of  history, 
and  the  curate  does  not  know  enough  to  state  the 
truth.  But  now  let  us  imagine  that  the  Universities 
sent  out  every  year  a  number  of  graduates  who  had 
a  good  general  knowledge  how  our  industrial  system 
grew  up.  It  is  not  a  question  of  proselytizing;  some 
of  them  would  be  Socialists  and  others  non-Socialists. 
Each  would  understand  the  other's  point  of  view; 
each  would  be  able  to  moderate  both  his  own  side 
and    his    antagonist's.     The    view    that    capitalism 
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originated  as  an  organized  attempt  to  swindle  the 
working  man  would  yield  in  face  of  the  historical  fact 
that  but  for  capital  there  would  have  been  no  working- 
man  to  swindle.  It  is  possible  to  know  this  fact  and 
still  be  a  Socialist ;  for  the  fact  that  an  institution  has 
done  good — and  very  likely  harm  too — in  the  past 
is  no  proof  that  it  will  be  good  in  the  future.  The 
view  that  capitalism  of  the  modern  type  is  part  of  the 
eternal  order  would  yield  to  an  account  of  its  growth. 
Here,  again,  it  is  possible  to  know  how  recent  a  de- 
velopment it  is  and  still  to  maintain  that  it  is  essential 
for  so  complex  an  industrial  society  as  our  own.  The 
one  side  requires  to  learn  that  it  has  not  faced  the 
question,  Can  we  maintain  the  system  which  capital 
has  brought  into  existence  without  it  ?  The  other 
needs  to  learn  that  it  has  not  faced  the  question,  Is 
Socialism  a  possible  development  of  the  same  process 
which  at  an  earlier  stage  produced  capitalism  ? 

How  different  an  attitude  would  both  sides  take  if 
they  had  looked  at  the  evils  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  striven  to  find  the  causes !  The  indi- 
vidualist would  see  how  great  they  were.  The 
Socialist  would  see  how  difficult  they  were  to  avoid. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  would  alter  the 
attitude  of  doctrinaires  on  both  sides.  How  much  of 
the  evil  was  due  to  lack  of  foresight  and  how  much 
to  lack  of  heart  ?  How  much  was  due  to  the  evils 
of  the  agricultural  system  from  which  the  immigrants 
into  the  towns  desired  to  escape,  and  how  much  to 
the  new  system  into  which  they  rushed  ?  In  what 
balance  are  we  to  weigh  the  good  caused  by  the  per- 
manent trebling  of  the  population  against  the  evil  of 
temporary  misery  ?     Under  what  conditions  could  the 
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one  have  been  secured  without  the  other  ?  Had  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Economic  Revolution  any  past 
experience  from  which  they  ought  to  have  anticipated 
the  evils  of  the  rush  into  the  towns  ?  In  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge,  what  could  have  been  done 
to  prevent  them  ?  Had  the  statesmen  of  that  time 
believed  in  State  interference  instead  of  believing  it 
to  be  the  foundation  of  tyranny,  would  their  inter- 
ference have  taken  sound  lines  ?  What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  workmen  themselves  in  those  days, 
and  had  they  any  policy  which  would  have  rectified 
matters  ?  When  they  were  clearly  wrong — e.g.,  in 
their  opposition  to  machinery  and  in  their  support  of 
child-labour — ought  the  State  to  have  acted  for  their 
good  against  their  wishes  ?  Persons  who  had  seriously 
tried  to  answer  these  questions,  however  unsatisfactory 
the  answers  might  be,  would  be  safe  from  the  danger 
of  becoming  doctrinaire. 

Again,  it  helps  us  to  realize  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  to  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries. 
We  hear  of  a  manufacturer  who  employed  child- 
labour  for  twelve  hours  a  day  and  whose  workpeople 
were  living  in  squalid  dwellings,  and  we  say,  The  man 
was  a  brute  !  The  man  had  very  likely  risen  from 
being  a  working  man  himself.  Still,  he  was  a  brute  ! 
So  were  the  parents  who  wished  their  children  to  be 
so  employed.  So  were  these  children  when  they  grew 
up  and  wished  their  own  children  to  be  so  employed. 
The  system  was  brutal;  the  times  were  brutal;  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  stood  behind  the  system  was 
brutal;  the  beliefs  and  practice  of  generations  that 
created  the  attitude  was  brutal.  Where  shall  we 
stop  ?     A   step   further   and   we   shall   say,    Human 
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nature  is  brutal.  A  brutal  system  creates  brutes,  and 
brutes  create  a  brutal  system.  When  we  think  of 
the  brutes  as  the  result  of  the  system  we  excuse  them; 
when  we  think  of  them  as  maintaining  the  system 
we  condemn  them.  But  they  were  both  the  result 
and  the  cause ;  which  are  we  to  do  ?  Probably  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  judgment  to  such  of  their  contem- 
poraries as  were  not  brutes,  to  men  like  Maurice  and 
Kingsley,  who  could  fight  them  as  maintainers  of  the 
system  and  pity  them  as  its  products.  The  reading 
of  these  contemporaries  will  enable  the  pass  student, 
who  finds  it  hard  to  analyze  situations  closely  for 
himself,  to  feel  how  the  modern  industrial  system  arose, 
to  realize  how  greatly  the  attitudes  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth cpntury  needed  to  be  reformed,  and  to  perceive 
how  complex  the  problem  has  been,  along  what  lines 
progress  has  been  made,  and  how  much  still  remains 
unsolved. 

The  reader  will,  we  hope,  pardon  this  long  discussion 
of  a  single  point.  It  has  been  chosen  because  it  seems 
to  have  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  politics  of  the 
future.  The  constitutional  questions  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  solved.  Democracy  is  an  existing 
fact.  Everyone  hopes  that  before  the  end  of  the  war 
the  outstanding  questions  which  have  divided  parties 
since  1885  will  have  been  settled.  The  reasons  which 
brought  the  old  political  parties  into  existence  will 
have  disappeared.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  social 
questions  will  hold  the  field. 

It  is  now  time  to  suggest  more  precisely  the  lines  of 
the  course  which  we  have  in  mind.  It  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  modern  civilization  is  a  unity, 
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which  has  been  rapidly  developing  since  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  important  to  us  mainly 
as  explaining  the  present  and  throwing  light  on  the 
future.  Hence  we  regard  the  period  immediately 
preceding  our  own  as  most  important,  because  this 
period  gives  us  the  immediate  causes  of  existing 
phenomena.  But  the  centuries  from  1500  to  1800 
must  be  studied,  though  in  less  detail,  because  they 
give  us  the  remoter  causes.  A  year's  course  might  be 
devoted  to  a  broad  introductory  course  of  European 
and  British  history  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815,* 
and  a  second  year's  course  to  the  more  detailed  study 
of  the  recent  period. 

The  general  course  would  deal  exclusively  with  the 
main  movements,  and  would  make  great  omissions 
where  events  have  no  marked  bearing  on  later  history. 
It  might  begin  where  the  Cambridge  Modern  History 
begins.  The  first  movement  discussed  would  be  the 
Renaissance,  both  on  its  intellectual  and  political  sides, 
with  considerable  stress  on  the  conception  of  monarchy 
which  it  evolved.  The  Reformation,  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  road  to  the  Indies,  the  maritime 
struggle,  and  the  social  changes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  all  milestones  on  the  high  road  of  history. 
Less  stress  would  be  laid  on  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  rather  dis- 
turbs the  main  thread  of  history.  The  struggle 
between  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
permanent  importance;  it  determined  the  course  of 
political  development  in  England,  and  so,  indirectly, 

*  It  would  seem  convenient  to  carry  political  history  to 
1815,  but  to  leave  the  economic  history  of  the  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Revolutions  over  as  part  of  the  later  period. 
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of   Europe.     The   colonization   of   America   and   the 
expansion    of    Eastern    trade    would   be    emphasized 
more  than  hitherto.     The  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
live    due    attention,    and    considerable    emphasis 
would  be  laid  on  the  rise  of  the  existing  World  Powers 
— Russia,   Prussia,  and  the  United  States.     English 
policy  during  the  eighteenth  century  wquld  be  treated 
on  the  lines  of  Seely.      Internal  politics  both  before 
and  after  the  Revolution  would  be  almost  ignored. 
Economic  movements  would  receive  special  attention 
in  the  course  of  Economic  History,  which  is  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter;  but  the  two  courses  would  be 
closely    correlated.     Movements    of    thought    would 
receive  their  fair  share  of  attention;  and  a  connection 
between  history  and  literature  would  be  maintained, 
so  far  as  the  existence  of  alternative  courses  of  litera- 
ture permitted.     An  attempt  to  understand  the  moral 
attitudes  of  various  periods  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  this  connection.     The  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century    is    overburdened    with    great    wars,    which 
cannot    be    overlooked,    because    they    explain    the 
ultimate   distribution  of  power  in   18 15,  but  which 
cannot  be  treated  fully,  because  it  would  upset  the 
proportion  which  history  should  maintain.     We  would 
be  averse  from  trying  to  explain  the  political  results 
of  these  various  wars  without  trying  in  some  measure 
to   follow   their  strategy   and   tactics.     Nevertheless, 
strategy  and  tactics  can  be  better  understood  by  a 
more  complete  treatment  of  a  few  campaigns  than 
by  an  attempt  to  give  each  war  attention  in  strict 
proportion  to  its  importance.     Hence  a  close  study  of 
certain  campaigns,  coupled  with  an  understanding  of 
the  aims  and  results  of  the  chief  remaining  military 
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operations,  seems  to  afford  the  best  solution.  The 
social  conditions,  beliefs,  feelings,  institutions,  in- 
dustry, and  creative  work  of  nations  constitute  their 
true  life,  and  wars  are  only  a  contributory  or  disturbing 
interlude — a  fact  which  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  study  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  may  be 
easily  overlooked  in  that  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  special  period  would  extend  from  1815  to  the 
close  of  the  present  war,  and  would  include  the  history 
of  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Revolutions,  which 
chronologically  belong  to  the  preceding  century.  Four 
aspects  of  the  century  would  attract  special  attention : 
(1)  The  social  and  economic  aspect — i.e.,  the  spread 
of  the  industrial  system  and  the  improvement  of 
means  of  communication,  with  their  bearings  on  inter- 
national and  internal  politics  and  the  resulting  social 
problems;  (2)  the  democratic  movement  which,  as  the 
"  Liberal  Movement,"  dominated  the  period  18 15  to 
1848,  but  is  only  now  reaching  its  completion  with 
the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  signs  of  change  in 
the  Central  Powers;  (3)  the  movement  of  nationality, 
which  is  particularly  marked  from  1848  to  1879,  but 
is  only  reaching  completion  with  the  solution  of  the 
Polish,  Czech,  Finnish,  South  Slav,  Alsatian,  and 
Irish  questions;  (4)  the  "expansion  of  Europe"  by 
the  opening  up  of  Africa  and  other  unknown  regions, 
the  spread  of  the  white  man  over  the  Dominions, 
over  the  central  and  western  United  States,  and  over 
Siberia;  the  partition  among  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
areas  where  no  stable  States  existed,  the  establishment 
of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and 
the  effect  of  these  extra-European  interests  on  the 
policy  and  relations  of  the  European  Powers. 
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The  formal  lectures  would  mainly  aim  at  tracing 
large  questions  through  the  period,  such,  for  instance, 
to  take  different  spheres,  as  "  The  Policy  of  Russia," 
"  The  Growth  of  Canada,"  "  Housing  and  Sanitary 
Legislation,"  or  "  Changes  in  the  Franchise  in  Different 
Countries."  The  tutorial  classes  would  aim  at  in- 
ducing students  to  read,  in  addition  to  the  contem- 
porary evidence,  a  considerable  amount  of  fairly 
popular  presentations  of  important  questions,  such 
as  the  many  excellent  little  volumes  in  the  Home 
University  Library  Series  and  some  of  the  literature 
which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  been  pub- 
lished to  throw  light  on  the  history  and  aspirations  of 
various  European  States. 

It  is  marvellous  to  what  an  extent  the  war  has 
brought  out  and  consolidated  the  elements  of  a  common 
*7#o?  among  the  allied  and  most  of  the  neutral  Powers, 
and  made  all  parties  within  each  country  realize  how 
much  they  had  in  common.  Although  the  late  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  for  thirty  years 
striven  with  considerable  success  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe,  menace  from  without  had  so  often 
brought  up  the  question  of  an  increased  navy  as  a 
controversial  issue  that  we  had  almost  come  to  believe 
that  we  had  a  war  party  and  a  peace  party,  whereas 
the  whole  mass  of  substantial  opinion  in  the  country 
desired  only  peace  with  security.  Again,  till  the 
contrast  with  Germany  was  realized  we  did  not 
recognize  that  we  were  all  democrats,  as  foreigners 
would  count  democracy,  Conservatives  as  well  as 
Liberals,  and  had  been  so  at  least  since  1885.  Or, 
again,  because  we  were  unable  to  help  the  Poles, 
Finns,  Armenians,  South  Slavs,  and  other  oppressed 
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nationalities,  and  because  the  Ulster  difficulty  had  for 
years  prevented  the  solution  of  our  own  Irish  problem, 
we  had  almost  forgotten  that  our  British  Empire,  with 
its  great  self-governing  dominions,  was  the  finest 
example  in  the  world  of  the  recognition  of  nationality, 
and  that  we  had  steadily  supported  the  principle  on 
the  Continent  through  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  intel- 
lectual isolation  till  we  were  scarcely  aware  of  our 
real  community  of  thought  with  the  French,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Americans,  and,  we  may  add,  of  such 
neutrals  as  the  Swiss,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and 
the  Dutch.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  if  we  can  make 
this  bond  into  a  feeling  that  will  outlast  the  war,  and 
if  we  can  take  a  leading  place  in  a  grand  alliance  of 
Western  nations — an  alliance  based,  not  on  policy, 
but  on  a  community  of  ideals,  and  able  to  translate 
those  ideals  into  practice  in  a  manner  which  was 
impossible  so  long  as  military  force  was  on  the  side 
of  the  despotisms.  An  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  history  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe  during 
the  last  hundred  years  will  greatly  conduce  towards 
this  end. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
PASS  COURSES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  POLITICS 

Philosophy  usually  suggests  metaphysics.  In  modern 
Universities  pass  courses  in  "  philosophy "  usually 
mean  logic  and  psychology.  Metaphysics  is  obviously 
out  of  the  passman's  reach.  Logic  has  been  tried  for 
centuries  as  an  instrument  in  his  training,  and  found 
wanting.  Psychology  has  a  distinct  value  for  the 
teacher  and  the  clergyman,  but  hardly  fits  in  with  the 
unity  of  the  scheme  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
discussing.  We  are  left  with  ethics  and  politics,  and 
with  the  latter's  near  relative,  political  economy. 

The  content  of  the  two  courses  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  established  would  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  any  courses  now  in  existence.  The  course  in 
ethical  and  social  philosophy  would  embrace  the 
function  of  the  State,  the  duty  of  the  individual  to 
other  individuals  and  to  the  State,  the  psychology  of 
the  emotions  and  altruistic  impulses,  the  historical 
forms  of  the  State,  its  functions  at  various  periods, 
and  current  theories  of  their  enlargement.  The  course 
in  political  economy  would  consist  mainly  of  the  out- 
lines of  economic  history,  but  economic  theory  would 
be  introduced  from  time  to  time  as  it  naturally  arose 
out  of  the  history.  The  principal  topics  would  be 
the  changes  in  the  system  of  land  tenure,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  commerce  and  of  a  money  exchange,  the  rise 
of  capitalism  and  of  banks  and  joint-stock  companies, 
the  growth  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  the  fiscal 
systems  which  have  existed  and  their  aims,  the  in- 
crease of  international  trade,  the  growth  of  capitalistic 
and  trade  unions,  and  the  history  of  attempts  to 
encourage  the  development  of  capital  among  the 
workers.  The  task  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  explain 
and  justify  these  courses. 

The  aims  underlying  this  selection  of  topics  for 
study  have  been  three — (i)  to  render  the  courses  more 
concrete,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  "  practical" 
way  of  looking  at  everything  which  is  a  characteristic 
mark  of  the  passman;  (2)  to  select  those  matters 
which  have  a  close  bearing  on  problems  of  the  present 
day;  (3)  to  bring  the  courses  on  moral  and  social 
science  into  relation  with  the  course  in  modern  history. 
The  last  two  of  these  canons  of  selection  are  merely 
applications  of  principles  which  have  been  already 
discussed  sufficiently  in  previous  chapters,  while  the 
first  results  from  the  view  of  the  passman's  attitude 
which  has  been  adopted  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
consequently  unnecessary  in  this  chapter  to  justify 
them  as  general  principles,  but  rather  to  show  how 
the  courses  carry  them  into  effect. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  standpoint  of  these 
courses  is  mainly  political,  and  that  the  ethical  por- 
tions are  limited  to  such  branches  of  the  subject  as 
subserve  the  political  aim.  Herein  we  claim  to  be 
taking  the  undergraduate  point  of  view.  The  ordinary 
young  Englishman  regards  ethics  as  superfluous.  He 
is  quite  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  of  his  duties;  the 
only  difficulty  which  he  recognizes  lies  in  their  per- 
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formance.  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Scots,  of  the 
type  who  frequent  Universities  old  or  new,  whether 
drawn  from  the  professional  class,  from  the  farm  and 
the  shop,  or  from  the  thrifty  artisan  family  which  has 
made  considerable  sacrifices  to  send  a  son  to  college, 
have  still  a  firm  belief  in  religion ;  and  religion  remains 
the  foundation  of  their  working  morality,  whatever 
ethical  theory  they  evolve  for  purposes  of  examina- 
tions. We  have  all  heard  of  the  Saracen's  alleged 
remark  about  the  library  at  Alexandria.  "  If  the 
books  agree  with  the  Koran,"  he  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  'they  are  unnecessary;  if  they  disagree,  they 
are  harmful:  in  neither  case  is  there  any  need  of 
them."  The  sentiments  of  the  passman  on  the  subject 
of  ethics  are  somewhat  similar.  "  If  ethics  agree  with 
the  Bible,"  he  might  be  imagined  to  say,  "  I  don't 
go  to  a  lecture  to  hear  a  sermon;  if  they  do  not,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them."  But  he  is  sufficiently  well 
aware  of  the  controversial  character  of  applied  politics, 
and  he  has  so  often  read  references  to  political  economy 
in  the  reports  of  public  speeches  that  he  is  quite  ready 
to  be  interested  in  a  discussion  of  the  theoretic  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  political  and  social  issues.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  workmen's  classes  are  more 
ready  to  hear  lectures  than  on  political  economy. 

Ethics,  then,  must,  as  it  were,  be  smuggled  into  the 
course  under  cover  of  politics.  Nor  is  there  anything 
really  deceptive  in  such  a  procedure.  The  ordinary 
man  has  a  correct  and  adequate  standard  of  morals 
in  most  of  the  individual  relations  of  life,  and  ethics 
will  not  supply  him  with  the  motive  power  to  follow 
his  standard  as  literature  or  even  history  will.     But 
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there  is  something  lacking  in  his  standard  of  public 
morals  save  in  matters  where  there  are  special  "  tradi- 
tions of  the  service  "  in  particular  occupations.  Even 
these  traditions  are  regarded  as  specific  moral  codes 
rather  than  as  applications  of  the  universal  code  of 
morals  to  particular  types  of  situation.  Such  separate 
codes  might  well  conflict  with  the  one  true  standard 
of  morality,  as  the  German  military  code  does  conflict. 
Fortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  single  case  in 
this  country  where  any  such  contradiction  exists;  and 
often  the  requirements  of  these  codes  are  higher  than 
any  that  have  ever  existed  in  similar  occupations. 
We  need  only  quote  as  instances  the  tradition  of  the 
administrative  service  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  native  races,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Navy  with 
regard  to  the  rescue  of  drowning  enemies.  The  only 
fault  that  can  be  found  with  such  codes  is  that  they 
may  be  deemed  to  allow  what  they  do  not  explicitly 
forbid.  But,  outside  the  codes  which  have  grown 
up  in  certain  branches  of  the  State  service,  and  the 
temporary  code  which  most  of  our  fellow-citizens  have 
set  up  "  for  the  duration  of  the  war,"  there  is  little 
general  recognition  of  our  duties  to  the  State  or  to 
society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  men  who  are  scrupulously 
fair  in  all  their  dealings,  chivalrous  to  the  weak,  ready 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  stranger  as  well  as  to  a  friend, 
and  prompt  to  risk  their  lives  at  their  country's  call, 
would  be  unwilling  to  follow  the  path  of  duty  wherever 
they  saw  it.  In  the  relations  of  life  which  lie  outside 
politics  and  economics  it  would  be  possible  to  affirm 
these  virtues  of  thousands  of  employers  and  of  millions 
of  employees.     Buyers  and  sellers,   taxpayers,  com- 
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mitteemen,  and  public  officials,  are  the  same  men  and 
women  as  make  good  parents,  loyal  friends,  and  con- 
siderate associates.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many 
workmen  regard  the  whole  class  of  employers  as 
destitute  of  conscience  in  their  relations  with  their 
men,  and  that  so  many  employers  bring  the  same 
charge  against  the  whole  working  class  in  their  character 
of  workmen  ?  Why  is  it  that  sellers  complain  that 
they  are  obliged  to  sell  the  products  of  sweated  labour 
because  buyers  persist  in  demanding  them,  and  that 
buyers  suspect  sellers  of  utilizing  a  shortage  of  the 
necessities  of  life  to  grow  rich  on  the  starvation  of 
their  fellow-men  ?  Why,  even  if  we  shrink  from 
actually  cheating  the  surveyor  of  taxes,  do  we  all 
take  a  peculiar  delight  in  resorting  to  any  technicality 
which  will  enable  us  to  fall  short  by  half  a  crown  of 
our  fair  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  government  ? 
Why  do  public  officials,  outside  the  classes  which  have 
special  traditions  of  their  own,  regard  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  so  much  soulless  material  to  be  treated  in 
the  way  most  suitable  to  their  own  convenience,  even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  military  medical  boards,  it 
involves  needless  waste  of  life  and  the  encouragement 
of  unpatriotic  feeling  ?  Why  are  committees  and 
companies  so  much  more  conscienceless  in  their 
dealings  than  single  individuals  ? 

The  cynic  will  probably  answer,  "  '  Morality 
(Limited)  '  makes  for  our  personal  comfort.  To  be 
true  and  honest  in  all  our  dealings,  provided  they  are 
with  our  friends  and  neighbours,  is  a  convention 
which  serves  our  immediate  utility  in  the  same  way 
as  honour  among  thieves  or  honesty  at  cards.  We 
cease  to  be  honest  as  soon  as  honesty  ceases  to  pay." 
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The  stern  moralist  will  probably  say,  "  Our  morality 
is  still  the  old-time  morality  which  taught,  Love  your 
friends  and  hate  your  enemies."  For  our  own  part, 
we  refuse  to  accept  either  answer.  The  war  has 
tested  whether  our  national  morals  are  disguised 
selfishness,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  has  dissipated 
that  illusion. 

The  answer  is  something  different.  It  is  a  safe 
canon  of  science,  Try  the  simplest  explanation  first; 
it  will  probably  prove  the  right  one.  The  simplest 
explanation  of  this  difference  of  standard  between 
public  and  private  morals  seems  to  be  that  men  know 
what  are  their  private  duties,  and  do  not  know  what 
are  their  public  duties.  And,  if  this  answer  proves  to 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  teaching  of  individualistic 
ethics  is  unnecessary,  but  that  the  teaching  of  public 
ethics  is  needed. 

But  why  should  it  be  that  we  find  a  greater  difficulty 
in  knowing  what  is  our  duty  in  public  relations  than 
in  private  ?  Obviously  because  the  links  between 
cause  and  effect  are  more  numerous.  To  the  question, 
"Shall  I  lose  my  temper  or  keep  it?"  or,  "Shall  I 
help  the  wayfaring  man  or  shall  I  pass  by  on  the  other 
side?"  the  Golden  Rule  gives  an  immediate  answer. 
But  when  the  question  is,  "  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  go 
out  on  strike  ?"  or,  "  Shall  I  or  shall  I  not  grant  a 
rise  of  wages  ?"  or,  "  Shall  I  or  shall  I  not  raise  my 
prices  ?"  between  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  answer 
axiomata  media  are  needed.  The  business  man  says, 
"Business  is  business."  The  preacher  says,  'That 
is  the  devil's  gospel."  But  if  we  ask  him,  "  If  business 
is  not  business,  what,  then,  is  it  ?"  or,  in  other  words, 
if  we  ask  him  to  state  a  canon  by  which  we  can  judge 
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when  a  transaction  is  straight  and  when  it  is  shady, 
he  cannot  answer.  His  attempt  to  answer,  translated 
into  lay  language,  probably  means,  '*  You  know  quite 
well  yourself";  and  such  seems  to  be  the  prevalent 
opinion. 

Plato  evidently  did  not  think  so.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  mankind  knew  what  courage,  wisdom, 
and  temperance  were,  but  he  spent  the  ten  books  of 
the  "  Republic  "  in  finding  out  what  justice — that  is 
to  say,  public  morality — was.  The  rapid  changes  of 
opinion  concerning  economic  and  social  duties  point 
in  the  same  direction.  The  taking  of  interest  was 
formerly  regarded  as  wrong,  whereas  it  is  now  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  our  economic  system.  Combination  to 
raise  or  lower  wages  or  prices  was  formerly  treated 
as  a  crime,  whereas  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  the 
ordinary  mechanism  of  adjusting  them  fairly. 

Why  does  Plato  in  the  "  Republic  "  reject  all  the 
current  ideas  of  "  justice "  or  economic  morality  ? 
Because  in  his  Socialistic  State,  with  its  abolition  of 
private  property,  justice  obviously  cannot  be  based 
on  the  distinction  between  "  mine "  and  "  thine." 
He  rightly  concludes  that  the  corresponding  duty  in  a 
Socialist  State  is  that  each  man  should  do  his  fair 
share  of  the  common  work.  If  "justice"  or 
'  honesty  "  means  one  thing  in  an  Individualistic  and 
another  thing  in  a  Socialistic  State,  it  is  clear  that  a 
political  philosophy  is  antecedent  to  a  theory  of  social 
and  economic  morality. 

Christianity,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  absolutely 
refuses  to  stereotype  the  moral  law.  Christ  swept 
away  the  Old  Testament  morality  of  the  close  society 
of  peasant  proprietors  as  quite  inadequate  for  all  times 
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and  all  places.  He  would  have  recognized  Plato's 
"  Do  thy  honest  share  of  work"  as  equally  valid  for 
the  Socialistic  community  with  Moses'  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal ' '  for  the  community  whose  property  con- 
sisted in  "an  ox  and  an  ass,  a  man-servant  and  a 
maid-servant."  So  far  as  we  have  an  economic 
morality,  it  is  not  a  Christian  morality,  but  Jewish 
and  mediaeval  morality  modified  by  the  political  and 
economic  theory  of  laissez-faire. 

Were  the  theory  of  laissez-faire  true,  the  resulting 
morality  would  be  right.  If  we  needed  only  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  to 
give  the  lowest  and  to  get  the  highest  wage  that  supply 
and  demand  determined,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  the  Golden  Rule 
would  say,  "  So  do,  and  thou  shalt  live."  The  fair 
price  of  an  article  would  be  invariably  determinable 
by  the  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  and  a  fair  wage 
would  be  invariably  determinable  by  a  similar  process. 
If  the  weaker  went  to  the  wall,  it  was — so  the  optimists 
believed — only  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for 
securing  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number. 
To  save  him  from  going  to  the  wall  was  to  lessen  the 
total  amount  of  happiness  in  the  world,  and  was  there- 
fore morally  wrong.  As  long  as  the  political  and 
economic  theory  of  laissez-faire  was  accepted,  ethics 
could  not  deny  the  moral  corollaries.  It  was  the  task 
of  common  sense  and  common  experience  to  overthrow 
the  false  political  and  economic  theory  by  showing  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  did  not 
result  from  such  behaviour,  and  the  resulting  axiomata 
media  in  the  sphere  of  morals  automatically  dis- 
appeared. 
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But  since  the  theory  of  laissez-faire  disappeared,  no 
clear-cut  political  and  economic  theory  has  been 
generally  accepted  in  its  place;  consequently,  the 
axiomata  media  of  social  and  economic  morals  are  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  We  claim  to  be  a  "practical" 
people,  and  to  show  it  by  pushing  no  theory  to  its 
logical  consequences.  Thoroughgoing  Individualism 
and  thoroughgoing  Socialism  both  make  the  principles 
of  social  morality  easy.  Our  functions  as  our  brother's 
keeper  are  in  the  one  case  performed  merely  by  the 
abstention  from  certain  acts;  in  the  other  they  are 
thrown  into  commission  and  performed  for  us  by  the 
State.  But  as  a  "  practical "  people  we  refuse  to 
accept  either  thoroughgoing  Individualism  or  thorough- 
going Socialism.  We  accept  some  of  the  propositions 
of  Individualism;  we  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
prospect  of  a  higher  income  is  a  great  incentive  to 
work;  we  are  doubtful  whether  any  better  way  can 
be  discovered  of  adjusting  production  to  requirements 
than  the  regulation  of  prices  by  supply  and  demand; 
we  see  no  clear  plan  for  adjusting  the  numbers  of 
persons  in  different  occupations  save  the  regulation  of 
wages  by  the  same  principle;  and  we  have  no  great 
hopes  that  inventiveness  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  discovery  of  new  industrial  processes  or  enterprise 
on  the  organization  of  new  industrial  undertakings 
unless  the  discoverers  or  organizers  can  look  for  sub- 
stantial rewards.  But  we  also  see  the  force  of  many 
of  the  Socialist  contentions :  most  of  us  have  come  to 
recognize  that  the  tendency  for  individuals  ultimately 
to  find  their  right  occupations  is  far  from  securing 
that  at  any  given  moment  they  have  really  found 
them;  we  see  that,  in  the  absence  of  State  intervention, 
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10  per  cent,  of  the  population  actually  go  to  the  wall 
while  looking  for  them;  and  we  have  come  to  believe 
in  the  desirability  of  the  State  regulating  industry  in 
all  cases,  conducting  industries  in  some  cases,  and 
being  ready  to  intervene  in  matters  which  it  ordinarily 
leaves  alone  in  exceptional  cases. 

Unfortunately,  this  practical  attitude  with  regard 
to  political  and  economic  questions  has  left  us  without 
any  clear  guiding  principles  of  political  and  social 
morality,    with   the   natural   result   that   laissez-faire 
morality,  although  it  is  discredited,  still  continues  to 
"  act  until  the  appointment  of  a  successor."     If  we 
could  see  our  way  clear  to  abolish  all  slums  and  give 
everyone  a  chance  of  earning  an  honest  living,  we 
will  not  say  in  a  day,  but  after  an  effort  which  should 
last  as  long  as  the  Great  War,  surely  there  would  be  as 
large  a  response  to  the  call  for  self-sacrifice  as  there 
has  been  to  the  call  of  country.     There  would,  of 
course,  as  in  the  matter  of  enlistment,  be  a  number 
of  shirkers,  but  most  of  them  would  soon  be  ashamed 
of  themselves;  there  would  be  a  few  honest  doctrinaires, 
corresponding  to  the  honest  conscientious  objectors; 
and  there  would  be  a  larger  number  of  self-deceivers, 
corresponding     to     the     dishonest     "conscientious" 
objectors;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  hasten 
to  "do  their  bit  "  in  the  great  work.     But  no  such 
way  is  seen,  and  we  are  left  perplexed. 

Take  a  case  which  might  be  discussed  in  a  tutorial 
class.  The  conductor  of  the  class  begins  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  ordinary 
glaze  involves  injury  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople, 
whereas  for  a  slightly  increased  price  a  kind  of  glaze 
can  be  obtained  which  involves  no  such  injury.     The 
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class  will  probably  agree  that  no  one  ought  to  buy 
the  cheaper  glaze.     If  there  are  any  "conscientious 
objectors"    in   the   class,    we   would   not   trouble   to 
argue  with  them.     The  class  is  led  to  formulate  an 
axioma  medium  to  cover  the  case.     This  is  now  applied 
to  another  case.     Cheap  clothing  does  not  necessarily 
involve  prejudicial  conditions  in  its  manufacture,  but 
in  Case  A  it  is  actually  made  under  such  conditions, 
while  in  Case  B  the  payment  to  the  workers  is  less 
than  a  living  wage.     Does  the  principle  which  the 
class  has  formulated  cover  Case  A  ?     Does  it  cover 
Case  B  ?     In  Case  B,  if  the  effect  of  a  refusal  to  buy 
the  goods  is  to  throw  out  of  employment  the  workers 
who  are  earning  less  than  a  living  wage,  what  ought 
we  to  do  ?     When  these  points  have  been  discussed, 
the  question  next  arises,  Should  the  State  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  deleterious  glaze  ?     If  the  class 
takes  the  affirmative  view,  it  should  be  asked  whether 
the   State   should   also   prohibit   the   employment   of 
dressmakers  at  less  than  a  living  wage.     If  the  class 
again  answers  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  further  pressed 
as  to  the  right  course  for  the  State  to  pursue  if  this 
were  likely  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  industry 
and    the   loss   of   employment   by   the    dressmakers. 
More  problems  are  raised  than  any  professor  of  ethics 
would  care  to  answer  dogmatically,  but  we  venture 
to  think  that,  if  ethics  had  this  meaning  in  the  pass 
course,   there  would  be  more  ethical  thought — and 
more  moral  action — in  the  country  than  results  from 
abstract  lectures  on  the  criterion  of  morality  and  the 
sanction  of  morality. 

The  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  is,   then, 
that  the  teaching  of  ethics  would  arise  out  of  the 
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teaching  of  economic  theory.  We  pass  now  to  the 
next  point,  that  the  teaching  of  economic  theory 
should  arise  out  of  the  teaching  of  economic  history. 
Our  views  on  this  matter,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  entirely  pedagogic.  They  are  also  determined  by 
our  conception  of  political  economy  itself,  and  we 
recognize  that  our  right  to  speak  on  a  purely  economic 
question  is  of  the  slightest.  We  grant  that  Professor 
Cunningham  has  the  weight  of  economic  opinion  in 
this  country  against  him  when  he  maintains  that 
economic  history  is  the  main  guide  to  the  under- 
standing of  economic  theory.  But  the  layman  is 
bound  to  come  to  some  conclusion;  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  new  view,  the  fact  that  the  older  school  are  not 
immediately  converted  is  an  argument  which  has 
little  weight.  Professor  Cunningham  admits  that  in 
the  abstract  economic  laws  are  universally  valid;  but 
he  maintains  that,  since  their  operation  is  conditioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  period,  their  statement 
in  a  practical  form  must  vary  according  to  the  state 
of  society  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  laws  them- 
selves are  only  tendencies,  and  the  statement  of 
tendencies  which  are  checked  in  their  operation  apart 
from  a  statement  of  the  checks  is  likely  to  create  a 
false  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  is  not 
practically  possible  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
a  money  economy  and  to  a  pre-money  economy,  to  a 
society  where  combinations  are  forbidden  and  to  a 
society  where  they  are  a  dominant  factor  in  deter- 
mining wages  and  prices,  to  an  Individualistic  and  to 
a  Socialistic  community.  A  statement  of  economic 
principles  as  they  arise  in  a  course  of  economic  history 
avoids  any  implication  concerning  their  application  to 
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any  other  state  of  society  than  that  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  Political  economy  is  thus  preserved 
from  becoming  an  orthodoxy;  it  remains  a  statement 
of  what  is  and  what  has  been,  and  does  not  claim  to 
decide  what  ought  to  be.  Economic  history  is  common 
ground  on  which  Free  Trader  and  Tariff  Reformer, 
Individualist  and  Socialist,  can  meet.  Our  duty  above 
all  things  is  to  see  that  no  suspicion  of  propagandism 
attaches  to  a  University  course.  The  opponents  of 
Professor  Cunningham's  view  are  all  orthodox  Indi- 
vidualists and  Free  Traders;  and,  however  sure  they 
are  themselves  that  their  lectures  deal  impartially 
with  the  issues,  their  opponents  are  bound  to  be 
somewhat  more  sceptical  that  they  will  succeed  if 
they  deal  with  the  issues  theoretically  than  if  they 
deal  with  them  historically.  Tariff  Reformers  and 
Socialists  are  both  strong  parties,  and  no  course  will 
succeed  which  rouses  their  suspicions.  If  the  orthodox 
views  are  true,  in  the  long  run  the  majority  of  students 
will  discover  their  truth  for  themselves  from  a  study 
of  economic  history. 

But  suppose  we  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  study 
of  economic  history  is  the  right  way  for  all  investigators 
of  economic  questions  to  reach  their  conclusions. 
Suppose  that  the  principles  of  political  economy  can 
be  deduced  from  axiomatic  truths  by  the  Euclidean 
method,  and  do  not  need  to  be  inductively  determined 
by  the  collection  of  a  body  of  evidence.  Even  so  it 
appears  to  be  true  that  the  passman  can  understand 
the  problems  better  when  they  are  presented  in 
historical  form.  Let  us  imagine  that  this  is  due  to  a 
weakness  in  the  passman  himself;  let  us  imagine  that 
those  of  us  who  are  convinced  by  a  concrete  presenta- 
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tion  where  abstract  statements  leave  us  doubtful  are 
deficient  in  the  power  of  abstract  thought.  In  this 
case  we  appeal,  as  babes  in  economic  matters,  to  the 
abstract  thinkers,  and  ask  them  to  give  us  the  milk 
of  concrete  examples  and  not  the  strong  meat  of 
abstract  economic  theory.  We  address  them  thus: 
"  In  the  interests  of  your  subject,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  understood  by  making  some  concession  to 
human  infirmity  than  that  it  should  not  be  understood 
at  all.  The  community  needs  enlightenment.  But  your 
faith  has  no  missionaries;  it  has  only  theologians. 
The  heathen  make  much  ado  and  the  people  imagine 
vain  things — to  wit,  Protection  and  Socialism;  and 
your  theology  is  not  understood  of  them.  Will  you 
not  allow  a  popular  presentation,  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
in  the  shape  of  economic  history  ?  Will  you  not 
allow  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  be  carried  to  the 
waste  places  of  the  intellectual  earth  by  a  band  of  men 
and  women  who  cannot  attain  to  the  abstract  heights 
of  your  dogmatic  system  ?" 

The  interest  of  political  economy  to  the  ordinary 
man  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  teems  with  practical 
problems.  It  does  not  matter  to  what  branch  of 
economic  theory  we  look ;  there  are  problems  of  wages, 
of  unemployment,  of  the  educational  and  sanitary 
conditions  for  producing  efficient  labour,  of  the  en- 
couragement of  home  industries,  of  the  maintenance 
of  our  food-supplies,  of  the  retention  of  our  foreign 
trade,  of  the  size  of  businesses,  of  State  employment, 
of  the  part  which  the  workman  can  play  as  capitalist, 
of  systems  of  land  tenure,  of  the  retention  of  the 
agricultural  population  on  the  land,  of  the  work  of 
trade  unions:  every  single  aspect  of  economics  comes 
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home  to  the  reader  who  first  approaches  it,  not  as  a 
statement  of  abstract  laws,  but  as  a  rich  mine  of 
knowledge  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  future. 
As  an  abstract  subject  economics  is  hard  and  some- 
what repellent;  but  it  attracts  interest  through  its 
practical  bearings.  Let  us  see  that  this  source  of 
interest  is  not  thrown  away. 

More  good  is  done  by  arousing  a  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  unsolved  problems  than  by  stating 
indisputable  elementary  laws.  It  will  probably  be 
generations  before  many  of  these  problems  have  been 
solved.  The  experiments  which  have  been  forced  on 
us  by  the  war  will  probably  accelerate  the  rate  of 
solution.  Who  would  have  prophesied  in  the  middle 
of  1 9 14  that  within  four  years,  and  entirely  apart 
from  any  intention  to  try  an  economic  experiment, 
we  should  have  seen  the  State  undertaking  the  func- 
tions of  wholesale  food  merchant  ?  But  we  must  not 
be  too  hopeful  of  Socialistic  war  experiments ;  in  many 
cases  they  exemplify  the  difficulties  which  Individual- 
ists had  anticipated,  and  the  problems  cannot  be 
considered  as  solved  until  those  difficulties  have  been 
avoided.  In  the  meanwhile,  educational  agencies 
have  a  twofold  task. 

1.  On  the  political  side,  they  have  to  familiarize 
their  students  with  the  problems  by  showing  how  they 
arose,  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for  their  solution, 
what  remedies  have  been  proposed,  and  what  changes 
in  opinion  concerning  them  have  taken  place. 
Economic  history  gives  us  the  material  for  the  first 
two  of  these  headings,  and  leads  the  student  on  to 
economic  theory,  which  is  concerned  with  the  last 
two. 

10 
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2.  On  the  ethical  side,  they  have  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  trying  honestly  to  solve  the  problems  and  to 
allow  no  prejudices  and  no  personal  or  class  interests 
to  stand  in  the  way.  They  have  to  produce  an  attitude 
of  open-mindedness,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  issues  at  stake,  and  to  produce  a  conviction  that, 
while  the  problems  remain  unsolved  in  the  sphere  of 
politics,  they  throw  a  personal  responsibility  on  the 
individual  of  minimizing  the  evils  as  far  as  he  can  in 
the  concrete  cases  which  come  within  his  own  sphere 
of  action. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  separate  courses 

in  greater  detail.     Our  proposals  involve  (i)  a  history 

course,  already  outlined  in  the  last  chapter,  which  will 

take  considerable  account  of  economic  questions;  (2)  a 

course  in  economic  history  into  which  economic  theory 

is  welded;  (3)  a  course  in  political  philosophy  which 

involves  many  of  the  same  issues,  and  which  either 

embraces  or  leads  up  to  a  separate  course  in  (4)  social 

ethics.     A  word  must  be  said  about  the  relations  of 

these  courses  to  one  another.     In  a  three  years'  scheme 

they  will  not  all  be  taken  in  the  same  year.     It  is 

possible  that  the  general  history  course  up  to  1815 

may  be  taken  in  the  first  year,  the  course  in  political 

economy  in  the  second,  and  the  course  in  political 

philosophy  and  social  ethics  in  the  third.     The  extent 

to  which  the  various  courses  are  separate  will  depend 

on  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  distributed  among 

the  different  lecturers.     This  will  necessarily  differ  in 

different    institutions.     The    only    general    principle 

which  can  be  laid  down  is  that  a  clear  agreement 

must  be  reached  among  all  the  lecturers  to  secure  the 

co-ordination  of  their  various  courses.     Some  over- 
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lapping  is  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  a 
course  are  translated  into  terms  of  a  syllabus. 

The  difference  between  the  course  of  general  history 
and  the  specific  course  in  economic  history  is  this: 
The  course  of  general  history  necessarily  groups 
together  all  the  influences  that  were  at  play  in  any 
given  period:  it  cannot  isolate  economic  features,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  present  a  continuous  economic 
history.  The  course  of  economic  history,  on  the  other 
hand,  traces  the  development  of  particular  economic 
factors  over  long  periods  of  time.  Some  of  the  same 
matters  are  treated  in  both  courses,  but  neither  treat- 
ment can  well  be  omitted.  The  economic  questions 
of  each  age  must  be  shown  as  a  part  of  the  whole  life 
of  that  age,  and  they  must  also  be  shown  as  stages 
in  a  continuous  course  of  economic  evolution.  Further, 
the  course  of  general  history  should  precede  the  other ; 
a  background  of  general  history  is  needed  to  under- 
stand economic  history. 

A  course  of  general  history  from  1485  to  1760* 
will  naturally  introduce  the  student  to  the  following 
matters  of  economic  history : 

(a)  In  the  Tudor  period,  the  effects  of  enclosures 
and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries;  Burghley's 
policy  towards  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries;  his  economic  policy  in 
relation  to  problems  of  defence  and  to  the  new  interests 
in  America;  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  the  State 
should  be  the  foster-mother  of  economic  development. 

(6)  In  the  Stuart  period,  the  consolidation  of  the 
positions  won  by  Burghley  in  agriculture;  the  rise  of 

*  This  date  is  chosen  to  exclude  the  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Revolutions. 
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the  companies  of  Merchant  Adventurers;  the  develop- 
ment of  Eastern  trade;  the  growth  of  London  as  a 
port;  England's  colonial  policy  in  regard  to  American 
and  West  Indian  "  plantations  " ;  the  Navigation  Acts. 

(c)  In  the  post-Revolution  period,  the  rise  of  banks 
and  joint-stock  companies;  the  influence  of  economic 
considerations  on  foreign  policy ;  the  economic  bearings 
of  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies  and  the  growth 
of  a  new  colonial  empire. 

The  course  in  economic  history  aims  at  tracing 
continuously  the  progress  of  economic  development. 
It  is  naturally  arranged  in  topics,  which  trace  the 
history  of  some  particular  movement  over  a  long 
period. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  mediaeval.  In  the 
domain  of  agriculture  the  lecturer  would  probably 
begin  with  the  manorial  system,  subsistence  farming, 
and  the  pre-money  economy,  and  he  would  then  go  on 
to  trace  the  development  in  the  directions  of  paid 
labour,  surplus  production  for  sale,  and  the  application 
of  capital.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  tracing  the 
development  in  the  case  of  our  oldest  industry  of  the 
factors  which  gradually  exhibit  themselves  in  all  our 
other  industries — the  differentiation  of  employer  and 
employed,  the  rise  of  exchange  and  of  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  the  use  of  capital  for  the  increase  of 
production.  Commerce  would  be  similarly  tracked  to 
its  beginnings;  the  age  of  fairs,  free  cities,  and  mer- 
chant guilds  would  be  described;  the  lecturer  would 
trace  the  first  great  development  of  foreign  trade  by 
which  England  came  to  produce  raw  material  for 
Continental  industries;  and  he  would  explain  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  relation  to  this  development  and 
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the  economic  theoiy  of  the  times.  Mediaeval  industry 
would  be  similarly  treated.  Elizabeth's  reign  would 
be  the  natural  point  at  which  to  stop  and  co-ordinate 
these  developments;  and  a  clearer  idea  would  be 
gained  of  the  conceptions  which  guided  far-sighted 
statesmen  in  their  social  and  economic  policy. 

The  second  period  is  the  same  which  is  treated  in 
the  general  course  of  British  and  European  history. 
Its  dominant  feature  is  the  increasing  use  of  capital. 
This  development  will  be  traced  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  three  great  branches  of  economic  activity  in 
turn — agriculture,  trade,  and  industry.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  increase  in  all  three  was  mainly  due  to 
this  cause,  and  the  modes  by  which  capital  was 
organized  to  bear  on  each  of  the  three  branches — 
large  farms,  banks,  companies,  etc. — will  be  described 
and  explained. 

The  third  economic  period  corresponds  to  the  special 
period  of  the  history  course.  The  history  course  will 
naturally  deal  with  the  actual  discoveries  of  new 
machinery  which  facilitated  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  new  crops  which  assisted 
the  Agricultural  Revolution.  It  will  naturally  also 
discuss  the  social  results  of  these  two  great  changes — ■ 
the  migration  to  the  towns,  the  resulting  overcrowding, 
and  the  political  unrest.  Similarly,  it  will  describe 
the  invention  of  railways,  steamships,  and  the  electric 
telegraph;  and  it  will  trace  the  opening  up  of  new 
lands.  But  the  special  course  in  economic  history 
will  isolate  various  economic  factors  and  trace  their 
working,  and  it  will  give  the  theoretic  bases  of  each 
development.  Among  the  important  topics  which 
are   treated  will  be  the  dependence  of  the  further 
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increase  of  trade  and  industry  on  capital,  the  ideal 
of  universal  Free  Trade  and  its  abandonment  by  most 
States,  the  attempts  to  promote  co-operation,  the 
growth  of  workmen's  and  employers'  combinations  to 
determine  wages,  and  the  growth  of  trusts  and  cartels 
to  regulate  prices.  The  whole  of  "  orthodox " 
economics  can  be  introduced  as  the  economics  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  about  1850.  It  can 
be  taken  as  the  explanation  of  the  developments  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  actual  working  of 
economic  tendencies  under  the  regime  of  laissez-faire, 
after  Free  Trade  had  been  established  and  before  the 
effects  of  combination  had  upset  the  free  working  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  relation  to  wages 
and  prices.  Neither  Tariff  Reformers  nor  Socialists  will 
be  likely  to  object  to  such  a  treatment  of  economic 
theory;  for  both  parties  would  recognize  that  we 
must  understand  the  working  of  economic  tendencies 
unregulated  by  human  foresight  before  we  can  know 
how  foresight  can  modify  their  working. 

The  treatment  of  political  science  would  similarly 
be  largely  historical.  Thus,  once  more  we  can  escape 
the  suspicion  that  we  are  setting  up  an  orthodoxy. 
Here  we  are  less  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  experts.  Philosophers  are  more  favourable  to  an 
historical  treatment  of  their  subject  than  economists, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  honours  courses  in  ethics  and 
metaphysics.  We  would  begin  with  the  ancient 
Greek  conception  of  the  State.  We  would  sketch  an 
outline  of  Plato's  ideal  Socialism  and  prescribe  portions 
of  the  "  Republic  "  to  be  read  in  a  translation.  We 
would  pass  on  to  describe  the  functions  of  the  State 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  enlargement  in  Renais- 
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sance  times.     We  could  isolate  the  question  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  State  in  the  control  of  industry, 
and  utilize  the  knowledge  already  given  on  the  subject 
in  our  course  on  economic  history.     We  would  pass 
lightly  over  the  controversy  as  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  early  forms  of  the  Social  Contract  con- 
ception, since  they  are  now  of  little  more  than  historical 
interest.     But   the  individualistic   movement   of   the 
eighteenth    century    is    of    distinct    importance.     It 
reveals  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  ancient  view  that 
the  State  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  individual 
reaches  his  normal  development.     The  course  would 
show  its  origin  in  the  hostility  to  the  monarchic  and 
aristocratic    State    as   developed   from    the    time   of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  it  would  trace  the  steps  by  which 
interest  in  the  positive  and  in  the  economic  functions 
of  the  State  was  for  the  time  swamped  by  interests 
in  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of    religion.     Rousseau's    "Social    Contract"    would 
reveal  to  the  student  the  very  different  orientation 
of  political  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times  or  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  twentieth  century.     Such  con- 
tact with  different  attitudes  of  mind  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  narrowness  of  outlook  which  always  arises 
if  the  present  is  not  seen  as  a  point  in  an  agelong 
development.     Next   we   should  pass   to   the   period 
when  the  social  evils  which  resulted  from  the  Economic 
Revolution  again  called  attention  to  the  social  and 
economic   functions  of  the  State.     We  would  show 
how  democratic  opinion  was  drawn  in  two  opposite 
directions  by  its  distrust  of  a  State  which  was  still 
largely    controlled    by    the    aristocracy    and    by    the 
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existence  of  crying  evils  which  only  the  State  could 
remedy.  The  students  would  be  asked  to  consider 
what  portion  of  the  legislation  of  the  time  was  due  to 
each  of  these  two  conflicting  tendencies.  Later  on, 
the  study  of  social  legislation  in  bureaucratic  and 
autocratic  Germany,  which  often  anticipated  demo- 
cratic England,  would  prove  useful:  the  postponement 
of  such  legislation  in  this  country  exhibits  the  con- 
tinued fear  of  the  State  among  the  working  classes 
even  after  the  legislature  had  come  to  be  democratically 
elected. 

Indeed,  from  1815  onwards  our  study  would  be 
largely  comparative.  Democratic  America,  with  in- 
dividualism fortressed  in  the  constitution  and  its 
industrial  supremacy  aided  by  the  sweated  labour  of 
Slavonic  and  South  European  immigrants;  democratic 
France,  which  regards  compulsory  military  service  as 
the  necessary  corollary  of  democracy;  Russia,  where 
communal  agriculture,  surviving  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  confronts  modern  ideas  of  Socialism  and  startles 
us  by  its  likeness  and  by  its  unlikeness — these  and 
many  other  countries  can  teach  us  that  no  question  is 
to  be  burked  by  labelling  a  particular  solution  demo- 
cratic or  undemocratic,  socialistic  or  individualistic. 
What  a  surprise  it  will  be  to  many  students  to  learn 
that  State  education  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  body 
of  Nonconformist  Liberals  in  the  "  forties  "  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  lend  itself  to  an  attempt  by  the 
State  to  spread  the  political  views  of  the  existing 
Government !  What  a  further  shock  to  learn  that 
these  fears  were  not  entirely  groundless,  since  this  is 
precisely  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in 
modern  Germany  ! 
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The  ethical  course  would  be  based  on  the  political 
course.  If  any  further  justification  of  this  procedure 
wore  needed,  it  could  be  supplied  from  a  quarter 
which  three  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
sidered conclusive,  from  the  opening  of  Aristotle's 
'  Ethics."  In  the  treatment  of  ethics,  as  in  that  of 
politics,  Plato's  "  Republic "  could  well  form  our 
starting-point.  Translated  into  modern  terms,  Plato's 
contention  runs  that  the  existence  of  private  property 
is  implicitly  assumed  in  the  ordinary  ideas  of  social 
obligation,  and  that  these  ideas  need  readjustment  to 
different  forms  of  social  organization. 

The  Platonic  psychology  necessitates  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  psychology,  but  only  on  the  side  con- 
nected with  action.  At  first  sight  the  inclusion  in 
an  ethico-political  course  of  a  small  element  of 
psychology  composed  of  Plato  and  Professor  McDougall 
may  cause  some  surprise,  but  it  is  easily  justified. 
Plato's  division  of  human  nature  into  to  IttiOv^tikov^ 
to  Ov/jioelSes,  and  to  Xoyiarifcov,  is  singularly  re- 
habilitated by  Professor  McDougall' s  psychology. 
Without  a  sound  psychological  foundation  ethics 
floundered  in  the  quicksands  of  a  psychological 
hedonism  which  attempted  to  explain  all  moral  action 
by  means  of  to  IttiQv^tikov.  The  eighteenth- 
century  exaltation  of  reason  failed  to  explain  moral 
action  because  it  had  no  middle  term  by  which 
to  relate  to  IitlQv^tlkov  with  to  \0y10~TiK0v.  The 
nineteenth  century  discovered  the  instincts,  but  it 
was  left  to  Professor  McDougall  to  put  forth  a  really 
satisfactory  account  of  them.  His  "  Social  Psy- 
chology "  may  be  described  as  an  explanation  and 
modification    of    Plato's   conception   of    to   OvfioelSes. 
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The  OvfjLoelhes  served  as  the  motive  power  in  our 
nature,  needed  because  vovs  ov&h  Kuvel.  This  motive 
power  is  now  recognized  as  being  supplied  by  the 
instincts,  but  Plato's  choice  of  a  name  suggested 
too  exclusively  one  or  two  of  the  instincts.  McDougall 
shows  that  the  moral  driving  power  is  given  by  a 
sublimization  of  a  larger  number  of  instincts,  among 
which  the  Parental  Protective  Instinct,  Anger  (or  the 
fighting  instinct),  Disgust,  and  what  he  calls  Elation 
and  Depression  (the  raw  material  of  Self-respect  and 
Shame),  are  the  chief.  Plato's  to  Ovixoelhes  thinks 
mainly  of  the  fighting  instinct  and  of  self-respect. 
Christianity  emphasizes  the  parental  protective  in- 
stinct, which  McDougall  shows  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
altruism.  The  case  of  a  soldier  at  the  front  illustrates 
them  all.  His  protective  instinct  is  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  slaughtered  children  and  of  violated  women; 
this  instinct  in  its  turn  inspires  him  with  disgust  and 
anger  towards  their  persecutors;  and  these  feelings 
provoke  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  thought  of  not  putting 
an  end  to  their  brutalities  and  of  glory  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task.  The  instincts  are  the  motive 
power  which  reason  can  direct  to  the  conquest  of  our 
appetitive  desire  for  ease  and  pleasure.  This  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  genesis  of  the  moral  impulses 
in  our  nature  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  passman, 
and  drives  away  the  confusion  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  students  in  understanding  how 
moral  action  was  possible.  It  gives  him  a  sense  that 
he  is  standing  on  a  solid  foundation  of  fact,  whereas 
non-psychological  and  purely  ethical  discussions  appear 
to  him  to  be  in  the  air.     We  would  be  ready  to  see 
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McDougall's  "  Social  Psychology "  preferred  to  any 
strictly  ethical  text-book  in  the  philosophical  part  of 
the  course. 

The  remainder  of  the  ethical  course  might  well  take 
the  form  of  a  history  of  practical  morality  rather  than 
of  ethical  theory.  It  would  be  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  dependence  of  social  ethics  on  social  organization. 
The  contrast  between  Christian  and  Greek  ethics 
might  be  treated  first,  and  the  fundamental  differences 
of  principle  due  to  the  Christian  recognition  of  the 
equal  value  of  all  men  distinguished  from  the  transient 
differences  of  application  due  to  different  social  con- 
ditions. A  tutorial  class  would  find  it  a  useful  exercise 
to  consider  to  what  differing  degrees  Christian  and 
Greek  ethics  would  make  use  of  the  different  instincts. 
The  mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Puritan  ideals  of  life 
would  be  considered  in  turn  and  compared  with 
modern  attitudes.  Modern  ethical  theory  would 
hardly  enter  into  the  course,  but  the  various  modern 
ethical  attitudes,  so  far  as  we  can  distinguish  them, 
would  be  emphasized.  We  might  trace  the  marked 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  regards  humanitarianism 
and  the  recognition  of  duties  to  other  classes,  to 
backward  races,  and  to  criminals;  in  regard  to  the 
ethical  factor  in  politics,  both  internal  and  external, 
to  the  recognition  of  the  hygienic  virtues,  and  to  the 
growth  of  a  broader  view  of  morality  as  the  application 
of  principles  rather  than  as  obedience  to  arbitrary 
laws.  We  would  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  changes 
of  attitude,  which  is  to  be  found  partly  in  religious 
movements,  partly  in  the  progress  of  democracy  and 
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in  the  attempts  to  remedy  patent  social  evils,  and 
partly  in  the  increased  intercourse  between  class  and 
class  and  in  the  spread  of  education. 

In  all  these  courses — economic,  political,  and  ethical 
— attention  would  be  directed  at  the  close  to  modern 
tendencies  of  thought  and  to  the  questions  which  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  front  in  the  near  future.  Though 
the  opinions  expressed  in  such  concluding  lectures 
would  necessarily  be  to  some  extent  personal  to  the 
individual  lecturers  and  tutors,  yet  they  would  strive 
to  present  them  as  problems  for  their  students  to 
think  out  for  themselves  rather  than  as  matters  on 
which  dogmatic  answers  could  be  given.  A  series  of 
courses  given  on  these  lines  would,  we  firmly  believe, 
render  popular  in  much  wider  circles  subjects  which 
at  present  have  too  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  lecture- 
room,  and  would  produce  a  more  thoughtful  generation 
of  passmen  than  those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed. 


CHAPTER  IX 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COURSE 

Hitherto  we  have  been  attempting  to  work  out  a 
course  which  we  believe  would  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  passman  without  reference  to  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  reveal  themselves  as  soon  as  educational 
ideals  are  translated  into  terms  of  academic  legislation. 
We  have  thought  only  of  the  passman  himself:  we 
have  tried  to  look  at  him  as  one  who  has  come  from 
a  course  of  general  instruction  at  school,  and  is  about 
to  proceed,  after  three  years,  into  a  world  which  will 
for  many  a  year  to  come  be  in  a  state  of  "  reconstruc- 
tion " ;  and  we  have  asked  ourselves  only  one  question, 
How  can  we  best  employ  these  three  years  to  fit  him 
to  play  his  part  in  this  work  of  building  up  an  im- 
proved society  ?  We  have  set  side  all  thought  of 
the  interests  of  subjects,  of  the  preferences  of  lecturers, 
and  of  the  compromises  which  must  be  made  in  order 
to  win  new  scheme  acceptance:  we  have  attempted 
simply  to  outline  the  scheme  as  we  would  wish  it 
to  be. 

We  must  now  face  fairly  and  squarely  two  kinds  of 
difficulties:  first,  the  objections  to  its  acceptance 
which  we  think  should  be  met  and  overcome ;  secondly, 
difficulties  of  organization  for  which  a  solution  must 
be  found.    These,  again,  are  different  in  the  case  of 

*57 
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the  older  and  of  the  newer  Universities.  The  case  of 
the  older  Universities  will  be  considered  first. 

Though  privileged  to  be  an  alumnus  of  Oxford,  the 
writer  cannot  claim  to  know  much  of  its  internal 
politics.  Whether  the  war  has  produced  a  tendency 
to  regard  with  an  open  mind  projects  which  up  to  1914 
would  have  been  considered  revolutionary,  he  has  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  such  a  tendency  has  revealed 
itself,  not  only  in  Parliament  and  in  political  circles, 
but  also  in  the  modern  Universities,  in  which  academic 
conservatism  was  as  strong  as  ever  it  was  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge;  and  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
older  Universities,  which  in  the  last  thirty  years  have 
shaken  off  all  desire  to  be  the  homes  of  lost  causes, 
should  not  be  among  the  first  places  to  feel  the  new 
pulse  of  educational  life  which  is  vibrating  through 
the  nation. 

But  we  have  a  still  stronger  ground  of  hope.  A 
course  which  aims  at  training  citizens  appeals  to  the 
University  tradition.  A  plea  that  new  means  should 
be  adopted  to  fulfil  old  ends  is  something  very  different 
from  an  attack  on  time-honoured  ideals.  Other  aims 
have  attracted  other  institutions;  but  the  old  Univer- 
sities refused  to  sacrifice  the  training  of  the  citizen 
to  any  of  them.  The  modern  Universities  have  at 
times  bowed  down  before  the  German  idol,  but  Oxford, 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  unprogressive,  stood  fast. 
She  may  have  been  slow  in  accepting  research  in  those 
fields  of  science  and  history  where  research  would 
benefit  the  nation;  but,  when  it  was  instituted,  she 
limited  it  to  graduates  whose  ability  warranted  the 
belief  that  they  would  add  something  substantial  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge ;  she  stood  firm  to  the  old  tradi- 
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tion  that  for  the  bulk  of  her  students  education  is  a 
preparation  for  life  and  not  for  the  study.  She  has 
refused  to  send  forth  a  swarm  of  young  men  who, 
knowing  "  everything  of  some  one  thing  " — often  of 
a  thing  so  small,  so  erudite,  so  incapable  of  application 
to  life,  that  its  addition  to  the  groves  of  Academe  was 
like  the  planting  of  a  weed  in  a  forest  of  timber — 
yet  possessed  so  narrow  an  outlook  on  the  vast  world 
outside  their  small  speciality  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  truth  from  error  or  right  from  wrong. 
Every  year  hundreds  of  men  have  passed  through  its 
schools  who  could  easily,  had  the  University  so  desired, 
have  written  a  thesis  as  ingenious  as  any  young 
German  under  twenty-five  could  produce.  But  Oxford 
saw  that,  while  these  young  men  were  scouring  the 
Bodleian  in  search  of  new  evidence  on  the  smaller 
by-paths  of  history,  on  the  borrowings  of  third-rate 
litterateurs  from  those  of  the  second  rank,  or  on  the 
philology  of  barbarous  mediaeval  dialects,  they  would 
be  losing  their  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact 
with  the  greatest  minds  of  the  ages  and  with  the 
thoughts  that  have  moulded  the  civilization  of  Europe. 
She  divined  by  a  kind  of  intuition  that  the  search  for 

'  some  new  thing"  is  not,  in  the  case  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  history,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  physical 
science,  identical  with  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  these 
subjects  new  facts  are  not  so  valuable  as  old  principles. 
It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  undergraduates  to  evolve 
new  philosophies,  new  canons  of  literary  criticism,  or 
new    principles    for    the    interpretation    of    history. 

Prepare  men  to  think  over  these  things,  that  they 
may  do  them,  if  they  can,  when  they  have  passed 
forty;   in   the  meanwhile,   till  they  have  something 
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which  needs  must  be  said,  let  them  say  nothing.  The 
youth  who  is  expected  to  be  original  at  twenty  finds 
an  easy  path.  "  It  is  easy,"  we  imagine  him  saying 
to  himself,  "  to  write  something  new,  if  you  care  not 
whether  it  be  true.  Form  your  theory  first — anything 
that  suggests  itself.  Support  it  by  special  pleadings; 
no  one  will  mind  so  long  as  you  produce  a  long  list 
of  '  authorities.'  You  will  have  to  show  that  you 
have  consulted  every  book  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject: that  is  a  matter  of  fact;  what  use  you  make  of 
them  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  more  startling 
your  theory  the  better;  there  is  no  test  to  disprove 
you.  You  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  science 
man.  If  his  theory  is  wrong,  there  may  be  an  ex- 
plosion, and  he  and  his  theory  will  be  blown  sky-high 
together.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  originality 
somehow — by  brains  if  you  can,  si  non  quocunque 
modo."  Oxford  never  spake  thus  to  its  under- 
graduates; it  never  implanted  the  lie  in  the  soul. 
Such  a  training  takes  years  to  produce  its  inevitable 
result ;  but  that  result  is  the  belief  that  you  can  argue 
truth  into  being  other  than  it  is.  You  formulate 
your  theory  first  and  twist  facts  to  suit  it.  If  students 
are  encouraged  to  do  this  as  an  academic  exercise,  it 
becomes  a  habit  of  mind.  If  those  who  are  most 
successful  in  the  task  thereby  climb  the  first  rung  in 
the  academic  ladder,  it  will  become  the  attitude  of 
professors  in  a  few  generations.  We  have  then  a  race 
of  ingenious  erudite  arguers,  expert  in  finding  facts 
and  expert  in  twisting  them,  who  have  lost  touch 
with  reality  and  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  creation 
— the  world  of  the  pan-German  professor.  Oxford 
has   never  produced  such   a  race,   because   she  has 
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upheld  her  principle  that  education  is  not  a  forcing 
of  originality  in  a  hot-house,  but  a  cultivation  of  the 
whole  nature  of  man.  She  would  be  only  applying 
to  the  passman  the  policy  which  she  has  always 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  honours  man  if  she  pro- 
vided him  with  a  course  designed  to  enlarge  his  horizon 
rather  than  with  certain  definite  kinds  of  knowledge. 
If  she  has  hitherto  hesitated  in  her  treatment  of  the 
passman,  it  has  been  because  she  was  doubtful  whether 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  him  was  not  to  make  him 
into  an  honours  man.  She  need  have  no  fear  that 
the  present  scheme  represents  extraneous  ideals;  it  is 
no  plea  that  she  should  imitate  anything  foreign  or 
anything  alien  to  her  spirit;  it  is  inspired  by  her  own 
aims  and  is  suggested  by  her  own  schools  of  Litterae 
Humaniores  and  Modern  History. 

The  modern  Universities  are  likely  to  view  the 
scheme  favourably.  Their  policy  in  the  past  has 
been  eclectic,  as  was  inevitable  with  new  institutions. 
Bound  by  no  traditions,  at  their  foundation  they 
looked  for  guidance  to  all  quarters.  Hence  they  saw 
sooner  than  the  old  Universities  that  research  was  the 
true  line  of  development  in  natural  science.  In  regard 
to  research  on  the  Arts  side  they  were  too  much 
influenced  by  Germany ;  but,  by  restricting  it  to  post- 
graduate work,  they  avoided  the  appalling  danger 
which  has  sapped  the  honesty  of  the  German  mind. 
In  the  case  of  the  very  best  candidates,  who  contem- 
plate an  academic  career,  good  may  have  accrued; 
though  even  here  we  should  like  to  see  more  direct 
evidence,  which  could  only  take  the  form  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  mature  productivity  of  persons  who 
had  been  trained  under  the  two  systems.     In  the  case 

ii 
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of  history  and  economics,  a  certain  amount  of  useful 
spadework  is  done  which  aids  the  real  historian  and 
economist ;  though  it  is  arguable  whether  a  University 
is  justified,  instead  of  educating  a  student,  in  making 
him  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  in  the  temple 
of  erudition.     But  in  most  cases,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  literature,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  most  of  the  theses  written  by  M.A.  candidates 
have  neither  made  the  candidates  fitter  for  life  nor 
produced  any  addition  to  knowledge  which  was  of 
the  least  value.     But,  fortunately,  theses  have  on  the 
whole  been  subsidiary  to  honours  work;  that  is  to 
say,  the  newer  Universities  have  compromised  between 
Oxford  and  Germany,  but  have  been  more  on  the  side 
of  Oxford.     As  regards  the  passman,  neither  Oxford 
nor   Germany   afforded   any   guidance.     Oxford   and 
Cambridge  either  sought  to  make  the  passman  into 
an  honours  man  or  despaired  of  him;  Germany  made 
no  distinction.    The  newer  Universities  were  left  with 
the    external    London    examinations    as    their    only 
model,  and  a  model  more  destitute  of  any  clear  educa- 
tional aim  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.     London 
seems  to  have  founded  its  examinations  on  two  axioms : 
(i)  The  pass  standard  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
deplorably  low,  and  must  be  raised;  (2)  other  subjects 
besides  classics  must  be  encouraged,  and  to  this  end 
they  must  be  included  in  the  syllabus.     Both  proposi- 
tions were  correct,  but  they  approached  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  standpoint.    They  ignored  the  educa- 
tive effect  on  the  student.     It  was  implicitly  assumed 
that   subjects  have   a  merit  in   themselves;   it  was 
forgotten  that,  if  they  were  not  properly  combined 
and  if  the  interests  of  the  student  were  too  scattered, 
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they  might  produce  no  benefit  to  the  individual.  In 
short,  they  forgot  that  subjects  exist  for  men  and  not 
men  for  subjects.  They  assumed  that  the  power  to 
pass  an  examination  was  a  test  of  the  benefit  to  the 
examinee,  and  that  the  harder  the  examination  the 
greater  was  the  benefit.  These  assumptions  were 
common  in  early  Victorian  times,  when  the  examina- 
tions were  instituted;  fortunately,  no  true  educa- 
tionalist would  accept  them  now. 

But,  though  the  newer  Universities  are  likely  to 
approve  of  the  scheme  in  principle,  there  are  features 
in  their  organization  which  are  likely  to  produce  such 
modifications  in  it  before  it  is  translated  into  terms 
of  regulation  as  to  deprive  it  of  most  of  its  advantages. 

I.  The  bodies  which  consider  courses  of  study  are 
usually  composed  of  heads  of  departments,  each  of 
which  represents  a  subject.  It  is  no  one's  duty  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  student  as  a  whole.  The 
tendency  is  irresistible  for  each  specialist  to  consider 
that  the  interests  of  the  student  are  best  served  by 
the  forwarding  of  his  speciality.  In  the  abstract  no 
one  would  deny  that  some  subjects  are  suitable  only 
for  specialists,  while  others  are  particularly  suitable 
for  the  non-specialist  student.  Philology,  the  older 
and  mediaeval  forms  of  modern  languages,  Oriental 
studies,  the  lesser  non-vernacular  literatures,  and 
minor  authors,  together  with  certain  branches  of  each 
subject,  would  probably  be  allowed  by  most  persons 
who  are  not  specialists  in  those  subjects  to  belong  to 
the  former  category.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  induce 
specialists  to  admit  this  contention  with  regard  to 
their  own  subject  or  in  regard  to  any  branch  of  their 
subject  in  which  they  are  specially  interested.     They 
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have  been  elected  to  their  posts  because  of  their 
keenness  on  their  subject;  and  this  is  the  very  best 
qualification  to  secure  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue 
researches  in  it  and  to  impart  their  keenness  to  their 
honours  students.  Unfortunately,  the  very  qualities 
which  fit  them  for  the  rest  of  their  work  make  them 
the  worst  possible  legislative  body  for  dealing  with 
the  courses  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  pass  student. 
In  such  assemblies  it  has  come  to  be  considered  almost 
a  breach  of  taste  to  suggest  that  all  subjects  are  not 
equally  valuable  for  all  classes  of  student.  Conse- 
quently, the  equal  value  of  subjects,  a  doctrine  which 
no  one  in  his  heart  believes,  has  become  the  working 
principle  in  the  framing  of  regulations  and  syllabuses. 
No  body  which  accepts  this  principle  or  even  dallies 
with  it  can  possibly  administer  the  kind  of  course 
which  we  are  suggesting.  So  far  as  the  framing  of 
the  general  regulations  which  controlled  the  course 
was  concerned,  this  difficulty  could  be  met  by  the 
creation  of  a  small  Board  of  Pass  Studies.  Its  very 
existence,  name,  and  constitution  would  remind  it  of 
its  purpose.  No  attempt  to  represent  all  subjects 
would  be  made,  though  its  composition  should  secure 
that  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  three  main 
elements  in  Arts  work — literature,  history,  and 
philosophy. 

2.  But  the  danger  is  not  passed  with  the  formula- 
tion of  general  regulations.  Syllabuses  are  equally 
important.  At  present  these  are,  as  a  rule,  either 
passed  by  the  general  legislative  body  in  such  a  vague 
form  as  substantially  to  leave  them  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  interpret,  or  else  they  are  drawn  up  by  heads 
of  departments  and  passed  by  the  legislative  body 
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practically  without  discussion.  The  legislative  body 
is  too  large  to  discuss  points  of  detail,  and  the  majority 
of  its  members  do  not  feel  competent  to  oppose  the 
opinions  of  their  expert  in  a  particular  subject.  The 
various  parts  of  the  pass  student's  course  are  therefore 
in  practice  settled  by  different  persons  without  con- 
sultation with  one  another,  and  even  without  know- 
ledge of  one  another's  actions. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  organization  of  the  newer  Universities,  this 
point  must  be  explained  in  greater  detail.    The  Arts 
field  is  divided  into  specific  departments,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  professor.     If  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment is  considerable,   the  professor  has  under  him 
assistant  lecturers.     Theoretically  the  professor  may 
be  responsible  to  some  board  or  faculty ;  but  practically, 
so  long  as  he  is  efficient,  no  one  would  think  of  inter- 
fering with  him  on  the  ground  of  differences  of  opinion 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  his  subject.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  assistant  lecturer  is  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  the  mouthpiece  of  the  professor.     He  is 
there  only  because  there  is  too  -much  work  for  the 
professor  to  do  himself.     But  it  is  the  professor  who 
decides  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
If  all  students  were  taking  honours,  and  if  honours 
students   did   not   take   subsidiary   courses   in   other 
departments,  such  an  arrangement  would  conduce  to 
unity  of  studies.     In  the  case  of  the  pass  student  it 
has  precisely  the  opposite  effect.     The  lines  of  treat- 
ment in  one  department,  representing  the  ideas  of  the 
head  of  that  department,  may  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  those  adopted  in  a  cognate  department.     The 
professor    of    philosophy    may    not    know    what    the 
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professor  of  economics  is  doing.  Ancient  history  may 
be  out  of  all  relation  to  modern  history.  The  system 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  that  which  is  possible  in  the 
older  Universities,  where,  on  account  of  their  size, 
lecturers  are  so  numerous  that  their  lectures  represent, 
not  subjects,  but  particular  topics.  Tutors  are  there- 
fore never  tempted  to  suppose  that  in  guiding  the 
studies  of  a  student  they  are  representing  the  topic 
on  which  they  lecture.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
to  imagine  that,  if  the  late  Sir  Richard  J  ebb  had  been 
called  on  to  draw  up  the  time-table  of  a  pass  student, 
he  would  have  approached  the  task  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  expert  on  Sophocles.  Hence  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  system  of  tutors.  The  tutor  is  responsible 
for  giving  general  guidance  to  the  student  in  the 
choice  of  lectures,  while  lectures  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  a 
suitable  combination.* 

In  the  case  of  a  pass  student  at  a  newer  University, 
unity  of  studies  could  theoretically  be  secured  by 
exactly  reversing  the  organization  which  secures  it  for 
the  honours  student  who  has  dropped  his  subsidiary 
subjects.  The  professor  might  be  in  relation  to  such 
a  student  merely  in  the  position  of  an  assistant  lecturer 
who  was  carrying  out  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  scheme 
under  the  precise  orders  of  some  higher  authority. 
But  in  practice  a  system  under  which  the  same  pro- 
fessor was  commander-in-chief  over  his  honours  courses 
and  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  N.C.O.  when  he  met 
his  pass  classes  would  be  impracticable.     We  mention 

*  These  statements  represent  the  practice  at  Oxford;  the 
same  relation  holds  good  in  theory  at  Cambridge,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  same  reality, 
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it  only  to  bring  out  the  complete  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  cases.  Some  other  means,  however,  must  be 
adopted  to  secure  that  the  subjects  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  student,  and  not  the  student  to  the 
supposed  good  of  the  subject. 

Probably  the  best  solution  would  be  to  establish, 
distinct  from  the  Board  of  Studies,  whose  meetings 
would  be  rare,  an  administrative  committee  of  such 
professors   and  lecturers   as   actually  instructed  the 
students.     This    body    would,    along    with    external 
examiners,  act  as  the  examining  board,  and  would 
consult  together  at  intervals  with  a  view  to  securing 
co-ordination  of  work.     Each  member  of  this  com- 
mittee might  act  as  tutor  to  a  certain  number  of  pass 
students.     The  functions   of   tutor  could  hardly   be 
defined  in  legislation;  it  would  mean  in  practice  that 
he  got  to  know  his  students  personally,  advised  them 
whenever  they  consulted  him,  and  generally  tried  to 
exercise  a  stimulating  influence  over  them.     Not  only 
would  this  relation  be  valuable  for  the  student,  but 
it  would  bring  home  to  the  tutor  that  the  student  was 
working  in  other  departments  besides  his  own.     He 
would  come  to  look  on  the  lecturing  work  of  the 
University  as  forming  a  single  whole;  he  would  see 
the  combined  effect  on  the  student's  mind;  and  he 
would  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  set  of  separate  activities 
conducted  by  the  various  departments. 

3.  The  influence  of  examinations  is  apt  to  make 
itself  felt  at  all  kinds  of  unexpected  points,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  to  resist  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  unconsciously  affects  the  choice 
of  subjects,  the  choice  of  branches  within  each  subject, 
and  the  choice  of  matter  within  each  branch.     It  is 
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hard  to  abandon  the  idea  that  a  University  is  primarily 
a  labelling  rather  than  a  teaching  body.     The  newer 
the  University,  the  more  nervous  is  it  inclined  to  be 
lest    it    should   be    discredited   by   graduates   whose 
knowledge  strikes  the  outside  public  as  small.     But 
if  subjects  are  regarded  as  educational  sieves  rather 
than  as  educational  instruments,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  certain  subjects  fulfil  the  purpose  better  than 
others.     Latin  prose  and  mathematics  are  both  good 
sieves.     Unfortunately,  though  "  sieve  "  subjects  are 
an  excellent  test  of  certain  kinds  of  capacity,  they  do 
not   necessarily   test   the   qualities   which   make   the 
passman  of  most  use  to  the  community.     There  are, 
of  course,    some   qualities,    such   as   common   sense, 
moral  character,  personal  force,  and  practical  ability, 
which  we  cannot  expect  any  academic  subject  to  test. 
No  one  would  choose  his  executor,  or  an  officer  in  the 
new  armies,  or  a  member  of  a  town  council,  on  the 
strength  of  a  written  examination.     But  the  principle 
is  not  carried  far  enough.     If  other  subjects  conduce 
more  than  mathematics  to  produce  the  right  intel- 
lectual outlook  in  a  clergyman  or  a  journalist,  it  is 
an  irrelevant  consideration  that  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a  good  mathematician  can  be  more  easily 
tested  than  those  which  go  to  make  a  good  member 
of  either  of  these  professions.     This  trust  in  one  kind 
of  test  as  showing  capacity  in  quite  another  direction 
is  probably  due  to  the  survival  of  a  vague  belief  that 
ability  is  an  all-round  possession;  for  in  that  case  we 
should  need  only  to  determine  its  quantity  without 
regard  to  its  kind.     But  it  has  produced  an  unfor- 
tunate  result:    we    often   find   ourselves    teaching    a 
subject  in  order  that  it  may  be  examined  instead  of 
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examining  because  we  have  taught  it.  Does  this 
ultimately  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  University  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  seek  to  prevent  an  occasional 
student  bringing  discredit  on  the  University  by  his 
ignorance,  and  we  create  a  general  disbelief  in  the 
utility  of  academic  education.  "  Utility "  is  here 
used  in  no  narrow  sense;  we  are  not  referring  to  those 
business  men  who  would  like  the  Universities  to  teach 
the  technique  of  their  particular  occupations.  We  are 
thinking  of  the  criticisms  of  really  far-sighted  persons 
who  are  inclined  to  say,  "  Well,  these  graduates  pick 
up  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  it;  it  does  not  seem 
greatly  to  affect  their  way  of  looking  at  things,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  they  are  no  better  able  to  tackle 
any  general  question  than  people  who  have  never 
been  near  a  University." 

4.  In  the  second  place,  it  leads  to  a  way  of  looking 
at  a  degree  course  as  a  kind  of  obstacle-race.  There 
are  some  academic  persons  who  are  always  talking 
of  "raising  the  standard";  and  the  "standard"  in 
practice  almost  always  means  the  standard  of  the 
examination,  not  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  requiring  some  new 
condition  before  the  student  can  enter  on  the  next 
stage  of  his  course,  or  the  addition  at  some  point  of 
an  additional  test  of  fitness,  which  will  eliminate  a  few 
more  of  the  surviving  competitors.  Such  distractions 
divert  energy  and  interest  from  the  main  pursuit. 
A  student  whose  chief  thought  is  the  avoidance  of 
examination  pitfalls  has  no  opportunity  to  become 
absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  he  will  never  obtain  from 
them  their  full  educational  advantage.     Climbing  the 
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greasy  pole  and  creeping  through  a  sack  develop 
specialized  forms  of  ingenuity,  but  they  do  not  develop 
sound  wind  and  vigorous  muscle  like  a  flat-race. 

In  other  cases  trust  in  examinations  takes  the  na'ive 
form  of  a  belief  that  the  standard  will  be  raised  by  the 
failure  of  a  larger  percentage  of  candidates.  Events 
often  appear  to  justify  such  a  policy.  The  next  year 
a  larger  proportion  of  candidates  obtain  the  raised 
percentage  of  marks  or  succeed  in  answering  the 
stiffer  type  of  questions.  Yet  it  is  very  probable  that, 
if  a  system  of  tutorial  classes  existed,  it  would  reveal 
no  better  work.  The  candidate  who  knows  that  he 
will  be  well  above  the  pass-line  is  not  on  that  account 
lazy;  the  greatest  pessimists  know  that  the  bulk  of 
the  successful  candidates  get  far  more  than  the 
minimum  number  of  marks  required  to  pass.  But 
the  candidate  who  feels  secure  can  work  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  effect  of  raising  the  examination 
standard  is  very  possibly  that  15  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  who  would  otherwise  be  working  intelli- 
gently are  driven  to  "  spot  questions,"  to  neglect 
non-examinable  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  to  resort 
to  all  those  other  devices  by  which  the  ingenious 
examinee  succeeds  in  outwitting  the  examiner.  For 
a  real  raising  of  the  standard — the  standard  of  intel- 
ligent work  and  of  profit  to  the  student — we  must  look 
to  an  extension  of  tutorial  work  and  not  to  a  stiffening 
of  examinations. 

Our  view  of  examinations  will  probably  be  con- 
demned by  many  as  "  weak  " ;  it  is  this:  The  "  sieve  " 
ought  to  be  applied  drastically  at  the  matriculation 
stage;  it  is  no  kindness  to  admit  students  to  a  Uni- 
versity who  are  not  suitable  candidates  for  the  degree 
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course.  Unless  and  until  some  better  system  of 
testing  candidates  for  admission  is  discovered  by  the 
schools,  this  test  will  continue  to  take  the  form  of 
an  examination.  But,  when  once  a  candidate  is 
admitted,  it  should  be  normally  assumed  that  he  is 
a  suitable  person  for  the  course.  Failures,  save  those 
due  to  idleness,  should  therefore  be  rare.  The  greatest 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  actual 
teachers,  especially  of  those  who  conduct  the  tutorial 
classes.  There  should  be  no  separate  passing  in 
individual  subjects.  Candidates  who  had  improperly 
found  their  way  through  the  matriculation  sieve 
should  be  rejected  outright  at  the  first-year  examina- 
tion and  advised  not  to  try  again.  The  graduates 
who  discredit  a  University  are  usually  those  who  pass 
each  of  a  number  of  separate  tests  at  second  or  third 
attempt.  A  candidate  whom  the  tutors  expected  to 
pass  should  be  allowed  to  retrieve  deficient  paper  work 
in  the  viva  voce  examination.  Localized  weakness  in 
one  subject  could  be  provided  for  by  a  "  post-mortem  " 
examination.  Idle  candidates  at  any  stage  should  fail 
without  pity,  and  might  be  allowed  a  second  attempt. 
But  in  case  of  a  second  failure  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  classes  a  third  time,  but  should  sit 
the  examination  from  outside,  and  should  always  be 
subjected  to  a  strict  viva.  Failures  of  industrious 
candidates  should  be  rare  at  the  first-year  examina- 
tion, and  almost  unknown  at  the  higher  stages. 

5.  In  the  third  place,  examinations  tend  to  affect 
the  minds  of  students,  even  if  lecturers  and  tutors 
escape  their  influence.  A  student  should  believe  that 
the  methods  of  work  which  are  best  in  themselves  will 
also  prove  the  best  means  of  passing  the  examination. 
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In  honours  examinations  this  is  usually  the  case. 
The  examination  questions  are  here  a  helpful  guide 
to  the  right  lines  of  work.  The  questions  beginning 
"  Compare  and  contrast  ..."  actually  form  in  the 
student  a  habit  of  comparing  and  contrasting  through- 
out his  two  years'  work.  This  guidance  is  a  far  more 
important  function  of  examinations  than  their  use  as 
a  means  of  classifying  students.  In  pass  examina- 
tions this  function  has  not  been  performed — indeed, 
examinations  have  had  the  opposite  effect,  largely 
because  examiners  have  overestimated  the  capacity 
of  passmen  to  show  their  knowledge  in  an  examina- 
tion. This  matter  has  already  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  English  literature,  the  subject  which 
perhaps  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  examiner, 
and  we  need  only  repeat  the  main  conclusions  which 
we  there  reached.     These  are — 

(i)  That  great  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  opinions 
of  the  lecturers  who  have  conducted  the  tutorial 
classes. 

(2)  That  doubtful  cases  should  be  decided  by  means 
of  a  viva  voce  examination. 

(3)  That  a  much  greater  variety  of  tests  should  be 
invented. 

(4)  That  the  questions  should  be  framed  closely 
on  the  lines  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  tutorial 
classes. 

The  difficulties  which  we  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
cussing are  difficulties  which  arc  due  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  defects  in  the  organization  of  existing  academic 
machinery.  But  there  arc  other  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  suggested  course  itself — namely, 
those  concerned  with  the  question  of  options. 
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The  older  Universities  have  a  far  less  flexible  system 
of  pass  courses  than  most  of  the  modern  Universities. 
What  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  older  Universities, 
therefore,  if  it  is  not  hoping  too  much,  is  that  our 
course  should  be  accepted  as  an  alternative  to  the 
existing  scheme  of  pass  work.  It  might  be  given 
some  distinguishing  title,  such  as  "  Special  Course  in 
Social  Science."  But  we  would  insist  that,  if  taken 
at  all,  it  should  be  taken  in  its  entirety.  There  might 
be  two  forms,  a  classical  and  a  modern,  but  each 
constructed  on  the  same  lines. 

But  in  the  case  of  modern  Universities  more  com- 
plications might  arise.  The  new  course,  though 
differing  substantially  in  content,  has  certain  re- 
semblances to  existing  courses  in  structure  which 
might  lead  to  attempts  to  combine  elements  of  both. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  set  out  the  two  types  of  course 
schematically. 


Example  of  Existing  Courses. 

This  course  is  not  precisely  that  of  any  existing 
University,  but  an  attempt  to  present  a  kind  of 
"  composite  photograph  "  of  them  all. 

Intermediate  Examination  [One  Years  Work). 

1.  Full  course  in  Latin. 

2.  Half-courses  in  (i.)  English  Literature,  (ii.)  Logic. 
3. 1  Full  courses  in  two  of  the  following:  Greek,  French, 
4.}     German,  Italian,  Modern  History,  Mathematics. 
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Final  Examination  (Two  Years'  Work). 

Any  three  of  the  following:  (i)  Greek,  (2)  Latin, 
(3)  English  Literature  or  English  Language  and 
Literature,  (4)  French,  (5)  German,  (6)  Italian, 
(7)  Ancient  or  Modern  History,  (8)  Philosophy, 
(9)  Political  Economy,  (10)  Hebrew,  (n)  Mathe- 
matics. 

Suggested  New  Course. 
Intermediate  Course. 

Modern  Form  of  Course.  Classical  Form. 

English  Literature,   1500-      Greek  Literature,  Part  I. 

1750." 
French,  German,  or  Italian      Latin  Literature,  Part  I. 

Literature,  Part  I. 
Modern      History      from      Ancient  History. 

Renaissance  to  1815. 

Final  Course. 

English    Literature    from    Greek  Literature,  Part  II. 

1750. 
French,  German,  or  Italian     Latin  Literature,  Part  .11 

Literature,  Part  II. 

Modern  History  from  1815. 

Political  Economy. 

Political  Philosophy  and  Social  Ethics. 

We  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  the  work  of  the  separate 
years,  but,  in  order  to  discuss  difficulties  in  a  concrete 
form,  let  us  assume  that  the  committee  of  lecturers 
divides  the  work  of  the  lectures  and  tutorial  classes 
between  the  last  two  years  as  follows : 
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Second  Year's  Work. 

Modem  Form  of  Course.  Classical  Form. 

English    Literature    from  Greek  Literature,  Part  1 1. 

1750.  (except  Plato). 

The  Second  Modern  Litera-  Latin  Literature,  Part  II . 

ture,  Part  II. 

Two  terms,  Economic  History  to  1750;  third  term, 
General  History  from  1815  begun. 

Third  Year's  Work. 

Modern  History  from  1815  continued. 

Economic    History    from    1750    and    corresponding 

theory. 
Political  Philosophy  and  Social  Ethics  (with  Plato  in 

the  original  for  those  taking  the  classical  form  of 

the  course). 

At  its  initiation  probably  the  new  course  would  be 

taken  only  by  those  students  who  were  interested  in 

social  subjects  before  they  entered  the   University, 

and  it  might  be  well  to  require  that  it  should  be  taken 

either  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all.     But  at  the  end 

of  three  years,  after  the  first  entrants  had  completed 

it,  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  interest  which  it 

aroused  in  these  students  would  be  so  marked  by 

contrast  with  the  attitude  excited  by  existing  courses 

that  a  much  larger  number  would  desire  to  take  it. 

We  should  then  have  to  face  the  problem  of  students 

who  preferred  the  general  lines  of  the  new  course, 

but  for  some  professional  or  other  reason  wished  to 

take  some  particular  subject  which  was  not  included 

in  it.    There  would  be  the  student  who  wished  to 
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qualify  himself  to  teach  Latin,  but  knew  no  Greek, 
and  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  wished  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew. 

If  the  new  course  were  found  to  be  attracting  the 
bulk  of  students,  we  should  be  prepared  to  consider 
modifications  in  any  of  the  following  directions : 

(i.)  The  permission  to  combine  Latin  and  English 
literatures  instead  of  two  classical  or  two  modern 
literatures. 

(ii.)  The  reduction  of  the  course  in  the  second 
modern  literature  to  one  year,  and  the  permission  to 
substitute  for  the  second  year  a  one-year  course  in  an 
optional  subject  (taking  care  that  it  did  not  become 
a  "  soft  option  "). 

(iii.)  Permission  to  substitute  a  more  linguistic 
course  in  French  or  German  for  the  purely  literary 
course,  such  course  to  include  the  power  of  speaking 
the  language. 

(iv.)  The  reduction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
classical  scheme  to  make  room  for  a  one-year  course 
in  Hebrew. 

Such  changes  would  involve  considerable  minor 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  scheme,  and  we 
would  therefore  wish  to  see  the  suggested  course  given 
a  fair  trial  in  its  entirety  before  any  such  modifications 
were  proposed;  otherwise  there  might  be  a  danger 
that  the  course  as  finally  passed  might  contain  more 
of  the  concessions  than  of  the  original  scheme.  The 
arrangements  of  each  University  differ  so  much  from 
those  of  other  Universities  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  enter  into  greater  detail  concerning  the  ways  in 
which  such  modifications  could  be  effected. 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  is  closely  connected 
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with  those  which  are  included  in  the  course,  of  which 
hitherto  no  mention  has  been  made.  This  is 
geography.  Geography  has  established  its  position 
as  a  suitable  subject  for  University  study.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  economic  history,  and  to  a 
less  extent  with  general  history.  As  the  science 
which  explains  how  man  is  affected  by  his  physical 
environment,  it  can  easily  be  treated  as  a  humanistic 
subject.  The  syllabus  of  a  geographical  course  in 
such  a  scheme  as  we  are  discussing  would,  of  course, 
avoid  introducing  as  much  geological  and  meteoro- 
logical matter  as  would  be  appropriate  if  it  formed 
part  of  a  scientific  scheme.  Geography  might  either 
be  taken  as  an  optional  subject  if  such  were  introduced, 
or  a  place  might  even  be  found  for  it  in  the  regular 
course. 

In  the  Welsh  University  Welsh  literature  would 
naturally  be  added  to  the  list  from  which  the 
choice  of  a  modern  literature  could  be  made, 
and  it  would  in  practice  be  the  literature  most 
frequently  selected.  The  modern  period  fits  in 
best  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  course.  The 
Welsh  nation  has  a  very  well  marked  ^09, 
but  its  distinguishing  features  have  grown  up 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  four  great 
features  are  religion,  democracy,  feeling  for  natural 
beauty,  and  consciousness  of  its  own  past.  There 
was  doubtless  something  in  the  character  of  the  people 
to  which  each  of  these  factors  appealed;  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  movements  in  the  thought  of  Wrestern 
Europe  dating  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Strange  as  such  a  statement  sounds — and  we  have 
never   heard   it    put   forth   by   either   Welshmen    or 

13 
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Englishmen — the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  modern 
Welshman  is  not  the  possession  of  special  character- 
istics of  his  own,  but  the  intensity  and  persistence 
with  which  he  has  gathered  and  retained  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  European  thought  which  have  succes- 
sively dominated  the  Western  mind.  A  study  of  the 
^o?  of  his  literature  is  therefore  a  study  of  modern 
— intensely  modern — Europe  in  miniature.  To  the 
Englishman  who  thinks  of  the  Welshman  as  living  in 
a  romantic  past,  and  even  to  the  Welshman  who  is 
often  inclined  to  endorse  the  estimate,  this  view  may 
come  as  a  surprise.  This  romantic  vein  is  there  as 
one  of  the  four  elements,  but  it  is  not  medievalism; 
it  is  the  modern  romantic  way  of  looking  at  the  Middle 
Ages.  Hence  a  study  of  modern  Welsh  literature 
presents  ready  points  of  correlation  with  the  rest  of 
the  scheme,  especially  with  the  courses  in  modern 
history  and  English. 

Our  task  is  completed.  It  is  not  without  some 
trepidation  that  we  venture  to  face  the  criticism  that 
must  needs  lie  before  an  attempt  to  call  in  question 
some  of  the  traditions  which  have  been  accepted  by 
some  dozen  academic  bodies  in  turn.  In  every  other 
branch  of  education  save  the  highest  grade  criticism 
has  in  the  last  twenty  years  come  to  be  so  frequent 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  changes  being  introduced 
more  rapidly  than  teachers  can  grapple  with  them. 
Criticism  of  a  kind  is  directed  against  Universities; 
but  it  is  generally  either  destructive  criticism,  or  else 
is  based  on  precedents  from  abroad.  The  question  of 
compulsory  subjects  in  entrance  examinations  has 
been  the  most  keenly  debated  point  under  the  first 
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heading,  and  that  of  scientific  research  under  the 
second.  But,  as  regards  syllabuses  and  methods  of 
teaching,  it  is  naturally  felt  that  these  are  matters  for 
experts,  and  that,  as  the  experts  already  frame  the 
syllabuses  and  practise  the  methods,  there  is  no  one 
left  to  criticize.  As  regards  the  work  of  honours 
candidates,  this  feeling  is  justified.  The  justification  of 
an  incursion  into  the  domains  of  the  University  teachers 
of  languages,  history,  and  philosophy  by  one  who  is 
not  a  teacher  of  any  of  these  subjects  lies  precisely  in 
this  difference  between  the  honours  and  the  pass 
candidate.  The  former  is  a  specialist  for  whom  only 
the  expert  in  his  speciality  can  properly  legislate ;  the 
latter  is  not  a  specialist,  and  experts  are  in  danger  in 
looking  only  at  one  side  of  his  education.  When  it  is 
a  question  of  school  curricula,  this  point  of  view  is 
readily  granted;  and  we  claim  that  the  education  of 
the  passman  is  a  question  much  more  akin  to  that 
of  school  education  than  to  that  of  higher  work.  It 
has  to  be  approached,  not  from  the  point  of,view  of 
the  subject,  about  which  the  expert  has  a  full  right 
to  speak  with  authority,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  person  who  is  to  be  educated,  about  whom 
experts  in  the  various  academic  subjects  have  no 
better  claim  to  speak  than  laymen.  It  has  fallen  to 
the  writer's  lot  to  advise  about  a  hundred  students 
yearly  as  to  their  choice  of  subjects;  and  this  task 
has  gradually  forced  on  his  mind  the  conviction  that 
the  problem  of  the  pass  candidate  has  not  yet  secured 
sufficient  recognition.  The  mind  of  the  schoolboy  and 
the  mind  of  the  honours  candidate  have  been  the 
subject  of  constant  attention,  but  the  passman  has 
always  been  a  "  second  string  ";  the  task  of  instruct- 
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ing  him  has  been  a  jrdpepyov,  the  honours  candidate 
has  been  his  teacher's  real  interest.  But  the  pass- 
man is  a  very  important  person;  he  represents  the 
type  of  mind  whose  average  working  becomes  M  public 
opinion  " ;  he  stands  for  sound  common  sense,  though 
he  is  unimaginative  and  not  ready  enough  to  receive 
new  opinions.  He  is  certainly  an  influence  in  the 
country,  partly  because  he  is  so  often  to  be  found  in 
the  two  professions,  the  Church  and  teaching,  which 
exist  for  the  express  purpose  of  affecting  public  opinion, 
and  partly  through  the  weight  his  opinion  will  have 
among  his  neighbours  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  higher  education.  He  has  been  too 
much  neglected;  and  we  venture  to  hope  that,  even 
if  the  academic  reader  is  not  convinced  by  the  con- 
siderations which  we  have  put  forward  in  favour  of 
a  particular  type  of  course,  he  will  close  the  book  with 
a  feeling  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  con- 
nection with  the  passman,  even  though  the  suggested 
solution  be  not  on  the  right  lines. 
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The  figures  in  black  type  indicate  pages  where  the  subjects  are  most 
fully  treated. 


Accuracy,  training  of,  29,  41, 

48-9,  51 

Addison,  no 

.Eschylus,  88,  89 

.Esthetic  subjects,  place  in  cur- 
riculum, 64 

.Estheticism,  passman's  atti- 
tude to,  92 

America,  democracy,  152;  uni- 
versities, 11,  105 

Anarchism,  100,  11 7-120 

Anthropology,  60 

Aristocracy,  effect  on  literature, 

93.  95 
Aristophanes,  88,  89 
Aristotle,  on  relation  of  ethics  to 

politics,  153 ;  at  Renaissance, 

8;  in  present  courses,  56,  74; 

omitted,  89;  in  translation,  90 
Arnold,  Thomas ;  on  exactitude, 

89;  on  use  of  classics,  80-81 
Art,  effect  of  study  of,  69,  72 
Artificiality,  in  literature,  93,  97 
Ascham,     on    value    of    Latin 

Prose,  8 
Athens,  history  of,  75,  88-9 
Attention,  training  of,  29 
"  Augustan  "  period,  98, 108,  no 
Augustus,  87 
Authorities, use  of,  69-70;  abuse 

of,  160 
Authors,    mode    of    reading    at 

present,  74,  79-80;  reforms  in 

mode,  83-7,  106-8;  canons  of 

choice,  94;  Greek,  88—9;  Latin, 

86-8,    9| ;    English,    108-111; 

French,  97-101 ;  German,  101 ; 

Italian,  95-7;  Welsh,  177-8 

B 
Bacon,  attitude  to  universities, 
5,  8-9;  idola,  67;  Essays,  no 


Bagley,  on  formal  training,  35- 
36,  45 

Balance,  principle  of,  in  pass 
courses,  10-14,  32,  64-7 

Bangor,  University  College,  clas- 
sics at,  77—80 

Barristers,  needs  of,  25 

Bible,  relation  to  present  ethical 
needs,  20,  137-8;  and  Greek 
history,  89 

Boards  of  Studies,  164,  167 

Browning,  no 

Burghley,  147 

Burke,  no 

Burns,  no 

Business  men,  needs  of,  25 


Caesar,  87 

Cambridge,  at  Renaissance,  4-6 ; 

at    present    time,    158,    162; 

tutors,  166 
Capital,  development,  123,  132, 

148-150;   and  labour,  120-6, 

134-5 
Carlyle,  in 
Castiglione,  85 
Certainty,  degrees  of,  59-62 
Character,  training  of,  23-25,  76 
Chaucer,  102 
Child  labour,  124-5 
Christianity,    ethics    of,    20-22, 

137-8,  154-5 
Cicero,  86-7 
Civil  service,  lack  of  plasticity, 

38-9,  45-6;  code  of  ethics,  134, 

135 
Civilization,       periods,       91-2; 

teaching  of,  80-81,  125-6 
Clarendon,  no 
Class  struggle,  28,  120-1 
Classics,  at  Renaissance,  4-9 ;  in 

nineteenth  century,  9-10;  in 
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present  universities,  73-80, 
81-3;  in  schools,  82;  compul- 
sory, 63,  74,  82;  value  of,  80- 
1;  proposed  course,  83-90 

Clergy,  needs  of,  19-23;  and 
Greek,  79,  83,  89;  and  social 
science,  122;  and  Hebrew,  22, 
176 

Combinations  of  subjects,  55-7 

Compulsion,  limits  of,  50-1 

Compulsory  subjects,  origin, 
62-3 ;  classics,  74,  78,  79,  82 

Community,  see  "  Society  " 

Conscientious  workers,  52-3 

"  Contexts,"  106-7 

Conventionality,  in  literature, 
97-8 

Correlation,  of  subjects,  need  of, 
55-7,  163-7 

Courses  of  study,  body  to  pre- 
scribe, 163-4 

Cram,  52-5,  106-7 

Critical  power,  training  of,  68-71 

Cunningham,  142 

Curricula,  existing,  62-65  '<  re- 
formed, 66-72,  173-7;  organi- 
zation of,  163-7, 

D 

Dante,  95 

Democracy,  French,  98-100;  in 

nineteenth  century,   28,    115, 

117-126, 129;  teaching  of,  128, 

151-2 
Demosthenes,  74-5,  89 
Departmental    organization    of 

modern  universities,  56,  163-7 
Dickens,  in,  115 
Dilettantism,  92-3,  97-8 
Direct  method,  101 
Discipline,    mental,    31-49,    51, 

57-72,  102 
Disraeli,  113,  114,  115 

E 

lomics,        see        "  Political 
Economy  " 

onomic  History,  need  of, 
1 21-8;  course,  13 1-2,  142- 
150;  syllabus,   147-150;  rela- 


tion   to     course    in     general 

history,  146-8 
Effort,  training  in,  29,  52 
Elyot,  no 

Employers,  training  of,  26 
Encyclopaedists,  French,  99-100 
Endowments,  19 
English  character,  45-7;  litera- 
ture, 102-111 
"  Enlightenment,"    French,    12, 

99-100 
Eruditio,  80,  83-4 
Ethics,  Aristotle's,  74,  153 
Ethics,  defects  of  modern,  20-2, 

1 33-141;     international,     96; 

passman's  attitude  to,  132-3; 

reformed  course  in,  131-141 
Euripides,  88,  89 
Evidence,  training  in,  59-61,  115 
Examinations,  effect  on  study, 

52-3,  163;  reformed  methods 

of    conducting,    103-6,     163, 

170-2 
Expression,  relation  to  thought, 

30 

Extracts,  use  of,  79 


Faculty  psychology,  32-4,  58-9 

Fichte,  1 01 

Fielding,  120 

First  year's  work,  83,  173-4 

Food  restrictions,  21 

Form,  versus  material,  57-8, 
61-2,  71,  83 

Formal  training,  31-49,  57,  70-1 

French;  democracy,  152;  char- 
acter, 97,  99;  literature,  97- 
101;  place  in  course,  173-6 


German;  universities,  12-13, 
158-162;  schools,  152;  char- 
acter, 46-7,  86,  96-7,  134; 
social  legislation,  152;  course, 
101,  176 

Geography,  effect  of  training, 
61 ;  in  revised  course,  176-7 

Geology,  mode  of  proof,  59,  60 

Geometry,  as  training  of  reason, 
58.  61 
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Glaze,  deleterious,  140-1 

"  Greats,"  10,  73-5,  9° 

Greek,  at  Renaissance,  4-8 ;  in 
J.vteenth  century.  101 ;  in 
nineteenth  century,  10;  in 
present  pass  courses,  55-6,  63, 
77 ;  effect  of  study,  80-1 ;  pro- 
posed course,  73-81,  88-90; 
place  in  reformed  course, 
173-6;  history,  56,  73-6,  8i, 
88-9;  civilization,  81;  ethics, 

155-5 
Gymnastic,    mental.    51-2;    see 
also  "  Discipline  " 

H 

Habit,    theory    of,    35-49,    61; 
habit  systems,  42-4;  forming 
of  mental,  65-72 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  no 

Halle  University,  12 

Hebrew,  in  existing  courses,  22; 
in  reformed  course,  176 

Herodotus,  73,  85,  88,  89 

History,  type  of  reasoning,  60; 
effect  of  study,  18,  20-2,  26-8, 
41,  58,  61,  112-4;  in  present 
pass  courses,  56;  reformed 
course,  112-130;  syllabus, 
126-8;  relation  to  literature, 
94,  109-111,  127;  to  course  in 
economics,  146-8;  Greek, 
75-6;  Roman,  85-8;  Italian, 
96 

Honours  courses,  based  on  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  9-10,  54-5,  69; 
arouse  interest,  54-5 ;  type  of 
mind,  57,  69-70,  n 3-4;  rela- 
tion to  pass  courses,  77-8, 
83-4;  in  classics,  74-8;  in  his- 
tory, 1 1 3-4;  examinations, 
172 

Horace,  87 

Humanism,  4-8,  92,  95-7 

Hungerkandidaten,  13 

Huxley,  on  value  of  science,  ^^, 

59 

I 

Ideals,  social,  24-8;  intellectual, 

36-8 
Idola,  67 


"  Illumination,"  12,  99-100 

Imagination,  33-4 

Impartiality,  11 4-1 2  6 

Independence,    of  judgment, 
training  in,  30 

Indifference,  n  7-8 

Individualism,  138-140,  151 

Initiative,  training  of,  29,  38-9, 
44-7,  51 

Instincts,  154 

Intellectual  training,  29-52,  57- 
72 

Intensive  study,  66-72 

Interest,  need  of,  52-6;  in  clas- 
sics, 76 

Italian,  85,  95-7,  102 

J 

Jackson,  S.  F.,  on  formal  disci- 
pline, 38 
Jewish  history,  89;  ethics,  20-22, 

137-8 
Judd,  C.  H.,  on  formal  discipline, 

38 
Judgment,  training  of,  68-71 
Justice,  Plato's  conception,  137 

K 

Kant,  101 

Keats,  no 

Kingsley,  in,  115,  125 

Knowledge,  not  a  main  deter- 
minant of  university  studies, 
15-1° 


Labour,  and  capital,  1 19-126; 
party,  120 ;  training  of  leaders, 
26 

Laissez-faire,  138-140,  150 

Lamb,  Charles,  93,     111 

Languages,  useless  apart  from 
literature,  22-3,  55,  69,  91, 
102-3;  effect  as  training  of 
thought,  30,  62,  63,  68,  72, 
79,  80-1 ;  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, 40-1,  51;  direct  method, 
101 

Latin,  at  Renaissance,  7-8;  in 
present  pass  courses,  55-6,  63, 
77,   81;  compulsory.   74,    82; 
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at  school,  82;  effect  of  modes 
of  teaching,  51;  value,  79, 
80-1;  reformed  course,  73-88; 
organization  of  course,  173-6 

Law,  training  in,  16 

Lawyers,  needs  of,  25 

Lecturing,  introductory  to  period 
of  literature,  85-6,  96;  on 
authors,  107-8 ;  on  history  and 
social  science,  156 

Leninism,  11 7-1 20 

Literature,  effect  of  study,  18, 
69,  91-5,  1 1 2-3 ;  use  to  clergy, 
20-2;  to  women,  27;  effect  of 
classical,  80-7;  "pure,"  94; 
criterion  of  suitability,  91-5; 
ancient,  73-90;  modern,  91- 
iii  ;  relation  to  history,  log- 
in, 115, 127;  to  social  science, 

125 
Litterae  humaniores,  10,  73-5,  9° 
Local  government,  25-6 
Locke,  on  defects  in  reasoning, 

67-8 
Logic,    in    Middle    Ages,    7;    at 

Renaissance,    78 ;    passman's 

attitude  to,  57;  in  schools,  61 ; 

an  present  pass  courses,   63, 

74;  limitations  to  utility,  59, 

60,  131 
London       University,       13-14, 

162-3 
Louis  XIV.,  age  of,  97-8 

M 
Machiavelli,  95-6 
Mcueixris,  105,  107-8 
Martial,  94 
Marx,  Karl,  120 
M.A.  degree,  n,  12,  161-2 
Manchester      University,      pass 

course,  55 
Material,     versus     form,     57-8, 

61-2,  71,  83 
Mathematics,    effect    of    study, 

33-4,    41,    60,    68;    type    of 

reasoning,    58-9;    position   in 

pass  course,  62-3 
Matriculation,       standard       of, 

1 70-1 
Maximalism,  n  7-1 20 


McDougall,  153-4 

Mediaevalism,  1-7 

Medical  courses,  16 

Method,  acquisition  of,  37-47; 
scientific,  59-61 

Middle  Ages,  1-7 

Military  history,  127-8 

Milton,  on  linguistics,  23 ;  study 
of,  108-110 

Modern  Universities,  classes  of 
students,  16-28;  M.A.  course, 
12,  161-2;  existing  pass 
courses,  13-14,  55-6,  62-5, 
77-8,  162-3,  173—4 ;  proposed 
reform  in  organization,  164- 
182;  theological  courses,  22-3 ; 
classical  courses,  76-80 

Montaigne,  on  logic,  57 

Morality,  defects  in,  20-2; 
public,  96,  133-141;  theory 
of,  154;  teaching  of  history  of, 
155-156 

More,  no 

Municipal  government,  25-6 

N 
Nationality,    principle   of,    115, 

128,  129-130 
Neatness,  training  in,  35,  36,  37 
Nineteenth  century,  teaching  of, 

1 1 4-1 26,  128-9 
Notes,  to  authors,  83-4,  86,  102 

O 

Old  English,  102 

Old  Testament,  20 

Optional  subjects,  in  reformed 

course,  176 
Original     documents,     use     of, 

1 14-5 

Originality,  13,  70,  160-1 

Outlook,  need  of,  18-29,  71-2; 
subjects  giving,  64,  69;  not 
giving,  103;  given  by  classics, 
73-7-  83-7;  by  history,  n  1-4 

Oxford,  mediaeval,  1-4,  6;  Re- 
naissance, 4-8 ;  seventeenth 
century,  8-9;  modern,  9-1 1, 
73-5.  89-90;  pass  courses, 
55-6,  74-6;  tutors,  166;  atti- 
tude to  research,  158-161 
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Padua  University,  5 

Pan-Germanism,  160 

Partv  system,  11S-9 

Pass  courses,  a  failure,  2,  10-11 ; 
how  constituted,  13-14,  55- 
57  173—4 ;  evolution  of,  62-5; 
underlying  theory,  32,  62, 
63-4,  70-1 ;  present  relation 
to  honours,  77-8,  83-4  ;  recon- 
struction, 66-72,  94-5;  re- 
formed organization,  164-182 

Passman,  who  he  is,  15-19;  his 
needs,  19-30;  how  he  works, 
52-4 ;  how  to  stimulate  him, 
52-8;  his  type  of  mind,  57, 
70-1,  76;  ethical  attitude, 
92-3.  132-3;  attitude  to  his- 
tory. 1 1 3-4;  to  political 
science,  133;  his  training,  50- 
72  ;  as  examinee,  104-6 

Patriotism,  24 

Pestalozzi,  theory  of  curricu- 
lum, 64 

Philology,  exclusion  of,  102-3 

Philosophy,  mediaeval,  2-4,  6-8; 
effect  of  study,  20,  69;  in 
"  Greats,"  73  ;  in  present  pass 
courses,  56,  74;  reformed 
course,  131-141;  relation  to 
literature,  94;  to  economic 
courses,  146;  to  German,  101 

Piers  Plowman,  102 

Plasticity,  38-47 

Plato,  study  of,  56.  73,  74,  89, 
150,  153-4;  on  qualifications 
for  professions,  72 ;  on  art  and 
morals.  93,  97;  on  public 
ethics,  137 

Plautus,  94 

Pliny,  94 

Plutarch.  87-8,  109 

Political  economy,  type  of 
proof,  59;  as  training  in 
:.ing,  58,  69;  use  to 
ergy,  20-22  122;  to  other 
classes,  26-83,  12 1-2;  in  pre- 
it  pass  courses,  56;  re- 
formed course,  131-2,  142- 
158;  relation  to  other  courses, 


146;  to  economic  history, 
142-4 

Political  science,  13 1-2;  see  also 
"  Social  Science  " 

Politics,  past  attitude  of  uni- 
versities to,  9-10;  right  rela- 
tion to,  24-9,  115-126;  pass- 
man's attitude  to,  133;  rela- 
tion of  economics  to,  144-5; 
effect  of  the  War  on,  28,  114, 
129-130,  145;  partv  system, 
1 1 8-9 

Precision  of  thought,  training 
of,  29,  40-9 

Problem  work,  68 

Professional  studies,  16-18 

Professors,   attitude  to  studies, 

163-7 
"  Prolegomena,"  85-6,  96 
Proof,  kinds  of,  59-61 
"  Propaedeutic  "    subjects,     15- 

17.  65-71 
Proportional  representation,  119 

Prose,  Latin,  use  of,  8,  79 
Psychology,  use  of,  131;  in  re- 
formed course,  153-4 

Q 

"  Quizzing,"  105,  107-8 

R 

"  Realia,"  86 

Reasoning,  factors  in,  29-30; 
trained  by  no  one  subject, 
33-4;  can  be  applied  to  other 
subjects,  41,  46-9;  how  to  se- 
cure, 57-72;  types  of,  59-61 

Religion,  and  morality,  20-22; 
passman's  attitude  to,  132-3 

Renaissance,  characteristics,  92; 
universities,  4-8 ;  literature, 
92,  108-9;  teaching  about, 
95-6  109-10,  126 

Representative  subjects,  62-67 

Republic,    Plato's,    72,    73,    89, 

137.  153-4 
Restoration  literature,  108 

Research,  12-13,  114-5, 158-182 
Roman  history,  in  present  pass 

courses,   56,   80;  in  reformed 

courses,  85-6 
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Rousseau,  98,  151 
Ruskin,  111 
Russia,  152 


Sandys,  J.  E.,  96 

Schemes  of  study,   drawing  up 

of,  163-4 
"  Scholarship,"  83-4 
Scholasticism,  1-7 
Schools,    curricula,     15-16,    37, 

61-2,    63-5;    compared    with 

universities,    65-9,    71,    82-3; 

relation  to  state,  152 
Schoolmasters,  needs  of,  17-18, 

?3-5 

Science,  in  seventeenth  century, 
5,  8-9;  in  nineteenth  century, 
9-10;  in  Arts  degree,  58,  63; 
scientific  method,  59;  types  of 
reasoning  in,  59-60;  unity  of 
B.Sc.  course,  58 

Seely,  127 

Self-reliance,  training  in,  68-9 

Set  books,  evils  of,  79;  reformed 
methods  with,  107-8;  in  Eng- 
lish, 109-111 

Shakespeare,  88,  93 ;  study  of, 
109 

Shelley,  no 

Sidney,  no 

"  Sieve  "  subjects,  168 

Similarity,  recognition  of,  38-49 

Sinn  Fein,  11 7-8 

Skill,  training  of,  40-4 

Sleight,  W.  G.,  on  formal  train- 
ing, 36-8 

Smollett,  no 

Social  science,  need  for  local  ad- 
ministrators, 25-6;  for  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  26, 
134-5;  for  social  workers,  27; 
for  clergy,  19-23,  122;  for 
teachers,  23-5;  for  women, 
27-8;  to  prevent  class  war, 
1 17-125;  to  establish  public 
ethics,  134-141 ;  as  training  in 
reasoning,  69;  in  presenl 
courses,  74;  reformed  course 
131-153,  156;  bearing  of  his- 
tory on,  1 1 5-1 26 


Social  workers,  needs  of,  27 

Socialism,  1 17-125;  effect  on 
ethics,  137,  153 

Society,  duty  of  universities  to, 
18-29;  of  individual  to,  20-2, 
24-8,  133-141 

Socrates,  88-9 

Solicitors,  needs  of,  25 

Sophocles,  88,  89 

Sparta,  75 

"Special"  course,  in  Welsh 
University,  78-9 

Specialization,  need  of,  54-5, 
65-71 ;  dangers,  163-4 

Spencer,  Herbert,  60 

State,  conception  of,  150-2;  re- 
lation to  universities,  18-19; 
to  education,  152 ;  to  industry, 
138-141 

Stimulus,  how  to  give  to  pass- 
men, 52-8,  82-3 

Style,  growth  of,  40-1,  51;  at 
Renaissance,  6;  in  Latin  at 
present,  60;  dangers,  163-4 

Sub-consciousness,  38-47 

Subjects,  existing  choice  of, 
56-7 ;  true  principles  of  choice, 
57-72;  interrelation,  163-7 

Subsidiary  courses,  77 

Superficiality,  in  literature,  93, 

97 
Sweated  labour,  135 

Swinburne,  no 

Syllabuses,  reforms  in  drawing 

up,  164-7 
Syndicalism,  1 19-125 


Tact,  training  of,  40,  45-7 

Teachers,  needs  of,  17-18,  23-5 

Tennyson,  no 

Terence,  94 

Theological  training,  in  initial 
degrees,  16-17;  need  of 
breadth,  19-23,  122;  and 
Greek,  <So;  Hebrew  in, 

2  j    170;  mediaeval,  3-5 

Theory,  Englishman'-,  dislike  of, 

15-7 
Theses,  12-13,  158-162 
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Thorndikc.   on  formal  training, 

34-5-  43-4.  46 

Thucydides,  73.  75-6,  84.  88,  89 

Training,  formal,  31-52 

Translation,  value,  41;  pass- 
man's bad,  80;  as  a  test,  103-4 

Translations,  legitimate  use, 
84-5,  90,   101-2;  illegitimate, 

74-5.  76.  79 
Tutorial  classes,    107-8,    140-1, 

*55 
Tutors,  proposals  for,  166-7 

U 

United  States,  democracy,  152; 
universities.  11,  105 

Unity,  in  honours  courses,  9-13, 
54-5.  65-6;  needed  in  pass 
courses,  7-14,  55-7,  66-72; 
means  of  securing,  94-5, 
165-7 

Universities,  mediaeval,  1-4,  6; 
Renaissance,  4-8 ;  seventeenth 
century,  8-9;  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 9-1 1,  73-6;  at  present 
time,  158;  attitude  to  re- 
search, 158-161;  modern 
British,  see  "  Modern  Uni- 
versities ";  American,  n,  105; 
German,       12-13,       158-162; 


compared  with  schools,  65-71, 
82-3 ;    qualifications    for    ad- 
mission, 72,  1 70-1 
Utilitarianism,    and    university 
studies,  15-18 

V 

Vergil,    75,  87 

Victorian  era,  teaching  of ,  113- 
125 

Virtu,  95 

W 

Wales,  special  needs,  77,  177-8 

Wales,  University  of;  constitu- 
tion of  pass  course,  55,  63 ; 
classics  in,  76-80;  Welsh  in 
proposed  course,  177-8 

War,  European;  effects  on  poli- 
tics, 28,  114,  129-130,  145;  on 
education,  158 ;  as  bringing  out 
different  types  of  mind,  46-7 

Wars,  treatment  of,  127-8 

Welsh,  in  reformed  course  in 
Wales,  177-8;  characteristics 
of  people,  177-8 

Women,  education  and  duties 
27-8 

Wordsworth,  no 

Working  man,  duty  of  universi- 
ties to,  26 
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